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KLEIST’S HERMANN: 
THE PORTRAIT OF AN ARTIST IN PROPAGANDA 


BY G. MATHIEU 


Die franzdsische Journalistik ist die Kunst, das Volk glauben zu machen, 
was die Regierung ftir gut findet. 
H. v. Kleist 


Ir is a well-known fact that Kleist deliberately wrote the Hermannsschlacht 
(1808) to arouse the German people to war against Napoleon. This study, 
however, does not concern itself with Kleist’s hoped-for effect on an audience. 
It analyses the propaganda which Hermann directs at the Cherusci and the 
Romans by applying to it the criterion of propaganda analysis: “who says 
what, through what channels, to whom, and with what results?’ 

This new interpretive approach presents evidence of Kleist’s amazing 
insight into, and fascination with, the art of propaganda: an ‘art’, because 
essentially it is the product of an imaginative mind, the skilful use of media 
of communication, and the manipulation of symbols and images. The 
effective propagandist, moreover, must be an actor — a Verstellungskiinstler — 
and a virtuoso in what Kleist called “Kunst zu betriigen’.*. While writing the 
play, Kleist was carried away by his preoccupation with the nature and 
function of propaganda. This caused him to disregard the fact that the 
propagandist should be wary of divulging the secrets of his art and, as a 
result, Kleist leads us into the propagandist’s workshop and reveals the 
esoteric craftsmanship of the propagandist. In the play Kleist creates prob- 
lems and situations which confront the propagandist in the world of reality 
and then shows Hermann’s effective method of dealing with them. 

The point of departure for this discussion lies in four lines spoken by 
Hermann: 


Kann ich den Rémerhass, eh’ ich den Platz verlasse, 
In der Cherusker Herzen nicht, 

Dass er durch ganz Germanien schligt, entflammen, 
So scheitert meine ganze Unternehmung. 


In the last line Hermann clearly states what has become a truism of our time: 
that propaganda is an indispensable adjunct of war and that the people's 
morale is a decisive factor in determining victory or defeat. Kleist’s choice 
of the verb entflammen is important, for it reveals that Hermann is the 
intentional propagandist who plans to stir up hatred where none had existed 
‘before and that he will attempt to control the behaviour of an entire nation. 
The words ‘dass er durch ganz Germanien schlagt’ are evidence that Kleist 
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realized, almost one hundred years before Le Bon, that the emotions of the 
various individuals constituting the masses can be merged into one single 
emotion, directed to the same end. Hermann is confident that he can make 
all the hearts of the Cherusci beat in unison as one heart “durch ganz Ger- 
manien’. Lastly, the fact that Hermann intends to appeal to the ‘Herzen’ of 
his people indicates again that Kleist understood, long before Le Bon, that 
propaganda must always appeal to feeling and never to reason.* 

These four lines, then, are the pivot of the play. Once we accept propa- 
ganda as the internal action of the drama, its artistic pattern assumes order. 
This is borne out by the structure of the play. The opening lines reveal that 
morale is at its lowest point: ‘Es ist umsonst, . . . wir sind verloren!/ Rom, 
dieser Riese,/ ... Er wirft auch jetzt uns Deutsche in den Staub’. From the open- 
ing lines onwards the plot shows how Hermann uses propaganda to build u 
the morale of his people to the point when, on the eve of the rebellion, he 
can declare: “Nun denn, so ist der erste Sieg erfochten!/ ... Roms ganze Kriegs- 
macht, wahrlich, scheu’ ich nicht!’ These words, ending Act IV, reverse the 
first lines of the play: now the fighting front stands poised for battle backed 
by a home front eager for war. By “der erste Sieg’ Hermann means that he 
has won the battle for the mind of his people, the pre-condition for victory 
over the enemy. Hermann sees this and we see it in the dramatis persona 
of Thusnelda, Kleist’s symbol for the masses.‘ Hermann’s victory consists 
in Thusnelda’s announcement that she has at last decided to kill Ventidius. 
Her change from love to hatred of the Roman is symbolic of the psycho- 
logical transformation achieved nation-wide by Hermann’s propaganda. 
Also, her subsequent cruelty (which critics have always found difficult to 
accept) is not an expression of her character, but Kleist’s symbol for the well- 
known phenomenon of a repressed nation, accepting violent demonstrations 
of hatred towards the enemy with deep satisfaction. 

Three themes can be seen operating in Hermann’s propaganda for “home- 
consumption’. 

1. Vilification of the enemy. Kleist realized that in total war, where mass- 
psychology really counts, the people must be convinced, before they are 
called upon to kill and die, that they are fighting against an evil aggressor 
bent on their extermination. Thus the problem of morale is partially solved: 
collective hatred and fear unites diversified emotions. Towards this aim 
Kleist has Hermann launch a ‘strength through fear’ campaign which, 
through the sharing of common grief and hatred, seeks to stimulate in-group 
solidarity. 

One of the time-honoured devices to mobilize hatred is the atrocity story 
and probably the most effective atrocity story (as Kleist knew) is rape. 
The news of Hally’s rape immediately gives Hermann the idea of exploiting 
her fate for ‘political symbolism’. Realizing that no propagandist can be 
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effective unless he can first get people to listen to him, Hermann calls his 


/ 


people together to hear what amounts to an important declaration by the 


| head of state, thus imparting, moreover, to this minor incident the aspect 
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of national importance. Then Hermann orders Hally’s body to be cut into 
fifteen sections, each section to be dispatched immediately — Kleist was aware 
of the importance of ‘timing’ in propaganda — by special riders to all the 
tribes. The pieces, as “des Vaterlandes Sinnbild,’ will “‘propagandize’ for 
Germany’s cause, even reaching out to the most emotionally lethargic 
elements of the population: “Der [Kérper] wird in Deutschland, dir zur Rache/ 
Bis auf die toten Elemente, werben.’ Significantly, Kleist shows that the objec- 
tive of werben, i.e., propaganda, is not merely to awaken a readiness to 
respond (‘pre-action response’) but an ‘action response’. Later a chieftain 
reports that the stratagem has, indeed, 


... unser Vélker Langmut aufgezehrt, (pre-action response) 
In Waffen siehst du ganz Germanien lodern inaien- spun) 
Den Greul zu strafen, der sich ihr veriibt. P 


By the stage directions Kleist emphasizes twice that Hermann welcomes 
‘heimlich und freudig’ the perpetration of atrocities and is, conversely, deeply 
annoyed when the Romans do not commit the ‘Raub, Gewalt und Mord’ he 
had counted on. Angrily, he exclaims: ‘Verflucht sei diese Zucht mir der 
Cohorten,’ and toys with the idea of secretly setting fire to his capital Teuto- 
burg to arouse even greater hatred for the occupation troops. Although 
Kleist does not have Hermann carry out a Reichstag-fire, he shows Hermann 
resorting to other ‘concealed’ and ‘black’ tactics.* 

Atrocity rumours. Fabrication of atrocity rumours is the traditional con- 
comitant of war and has been practised by all nations. Such tales are fre- 
quently exposed later. But Kleist affords us the rare opportunity of observing 
how such rumours are initiated. When Hermann is informed that a Roman 
has killed a pregnant woman and her child and thrown the bodies into a 
ditch (note how Kleist creates an image loaded with emotional appeal), he 
swings his propaganda machine into action: 


Geh! Fleuch! Verbreit’ es in dem Platz, Govin! 
Versichere von mir, den Vater hitten sie, 
Lebendig, weil er ziirnte, nachgeworfen! 


The murder of the father is, of course, sheer fabrication. But it is the expert 
way to spread a Greuelmarchen because it embroiders a partially true event 
with exaggerated and vivid detail. Moreover, in lending to Hermann’s 
rumour a ‘prestige suggestion’ (Versichere von mir), Kleist shows his aware- 
ness that certain rumours are more readily believed if they can be attributed 
to a ‘maximum authority’. For, as Le Bon explains, prestige exerts a 
dominion over our minds which tends to paralyse our critical faculties. 
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Again, when Hermann hears that three villages were sacked by the 
Romans, he tells another operative: ‘Geh, geh, Siegrest! Sprengt aus, es waren 
sieben!’ Kleist literally delights in the pattern of rumour-mongering. A few 
moments later he has Hermann fabricate the story that the Romans had 
forced their German prisoners to render homage to Zeus. Here, again, 
Hermann expertly pegs his falsification to the fact that the Romans had 
unwittingly (‘aus Versehen’) felled a ‘Wotanseiche’, thus implying that the 
Romans mean to destroy freedom of worship. Kleist has carefully shown that 
the very opposite is true: Varus even educates his soldiers to respect German 
religious customs. Thus Kleist dramatizes effectively Hermann’s skill in the 
propaganda technique of improvising lies and distortions. At this point 
Kleist also created a situation demanding a counter-propaganda manceuvre. 
Counter-propaganda seeks to counteract competing propaganda. Varus 
had ordered the execution of the fellers of the sacred oak tree, because he 
realizes that this incident is damaging to his propaganda aim “den Romer in 
Cheruska zu empfehlen’. Hermann, aware that the punishment of the Romans 
would undermine his hate campaign, hypocritically begs Varus to counter- 
mand the order of execution (1140-8).° 

Spurious atrocities. Hermann also resorts to ‘propaganda of the deed,’ 
which indicates that Kleist understood that propaganda is not exclusively a 
matter of the word or visible symbols, but also of physical acts. Hermann 
orders German soldiers to go about the countryside disguised as Romans 
spreading terror among the German population: 


Schick [die Cherusker] in Rémerkleidern doch vermummt [Varus] nach. 
Lass sie, . . . auf allen Strassen, 
Die sie durchwandern, sengen, brennen, pliindern: 


We note that the level of Hermann’s propaganda is adapted to the per- 
ception ability of the masses. Rape, wilful destruction of home and hearth, 
and desecration of holy places are the three simple ideas repeated until even 
the most unresponsive person must picture all the Romans as sexual degener- 
ates, barbarians, and atheists. 

It comes as no surprise that Kleist’s Hermann is also familiar with the 
‘invective technique,’ a device which seeks to focus the enemy’s ‘bad’ 
national traits on their leaders, thus providing the masses with specific 
targets for their hatred. Hermann’s propaganda stamps the Roman leaders 
as ‘Stifier dieser Greuel, Germaniens Henkerknecht’, and “Hollenhund’.". The latter 
label is, furthermore, part of Hermann’s propaganda of ‘de-humanization’, 
which seeks to reduce the enemy to wild beasts and filthy parasites in order 
to neutralize the basic human abhorrence of killing something that is 
wholesome. To this end Hermann likens the Romans to an ‘Insektenschwarm’ 
that must be pitilessly exterminated. What remains to be done is to set a 
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public example. To this end Hermann quarrels publicly with another 
German over the privilege of killing the Roman general, as if Varus were 
‘a stag’. Hermann justifies this policy of “open season’ on the Romans by a 
well-known propaganda technique: accuse the enemy of the very tactics you 
yourself intend to use. He tells the Germans that it is the Romans who 
consider them ‘eine Bestie’ to be shot at sight and skinned (1071-5). 

And yet, despite the intense propaganda of vilification, Hermann meets 
with resistance against his policy of total hate. Here again Kleist created a 
problem to be worked out, fascinated as he was by the loom of propaganda: 
Thusnelda, for instance, reproaches Hermann: 


—S|— a — 





Dich macht, ich seh’, dein Rémerhass ganz blind. 
Weil als dimonenartig dir 

Das Ganz’ erscheint, so kannst du dir 

Als sittlich nicht den Einzelnen gedenken. 


When she goes so far as to plead for the life of a Roman who rescued a 
German family from a fire, Hermann exclaims: 





Er sei verflucht, wenn er mir das getan! 

Er hat, auf einen Augenblick, 

Mein Herz veruntreut, zum Verrater 

An Deutschlands grosser Sache mich gemacht! 


Thusnelda, in this instance, symbolizes, of course, once more the masses, 
elsewhere described by Kleist as afflicted with the mania of over-objectivity 
in matters political.’ A people, as Kleist dramatically reveals through 
Thusnelda, gripped by this mania will painstakingly avoid doing an injustice 
to the enemy even at the risk of national destruction. The discovery of this 
Verwirrung des Geftihls in himself and the people (Thusnelda) prompts 
| Hermann to drastic countermeasures lest sentimentality gain the upper hand. 

To this end he resorts to a visible display of the ‘lumping-together-device’: 
| he orders all captives to be killed, ‘die Guten mit den Schlechten’, but especially 
| ‘die Guten’, since they, above all, might weaken the collective hatred: 

‘Was! Die Guten!/ Das sind die Schlechtesten! Der Rache Keil] Soll sie zuerst, 
| vor allen anderen, treffen!’ Kleist, as Hermann’s order (and other striking 
| examples in 1707-8 and 2186-8) shows, realized that propaganda must be 

carefully strained of all elements which may give a favourable impression 
of the enemy, and that propaganda must serve its own dogmatic ‘truth’ 
without interruption. Hermann knows that the admission of the minutest 
aspect of decency in the Romans would lessen the collective hatred. He is 
thus impelled by his own propaganda to create the false image of a monolithic 
enemy, who is completely ‘black’, a policy defined by Hermann with the 
sional words: ‘Was brauch ich Latier, die mir gutes tun?’ 
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2. Justification of the war. In war, it is necessary to appeal not only to 
hatred but also to ideals. An effective means of ethical justification is the 
contention that God endorses hatred and killings in the name of transcendent 
justice. By use of the “Transfer’!® device, Hermann constantly enlists Wotan’s 
testimonial in order to sanctify the war. For example, he shrewdly selects 
the highest religious holiday, the Nornentag, to launch the attack, a Germanic 
crusade, in which the soldiers become the ‘Schergen’ of the Germanic gods. 
So effective is this propaganda that it suggests to the people that Hermann 
is guided by divine intuition: when Hermann reveals his plan of battle, one 
of his officers exclaims, awestruck: “O Hermann, Wodan hat ihn dir selbst 
zugefltistert!’ 

Yet glorifying the war with sanctimonious slogans is not enough. As 
Kleist knew, the propagandist must give his people an additional incentive, 
for their future expectations shape responses to present unpleasant events. 
For instance, Kleist confronts Hermann with the problem of civilian resent- 
ment over the destruction of homes. When the people complain over the 
wrecking of a village, Hermann retorts: ‘Mag sein! Wir bauen uns ein 
schoneres auf.’ 

Hermann is, moreover, careful to formulate his war aims in a ‘Glittering 
Generality’*: Liberty — a ‘virtue word’ which is bound to have an emo- 
tional appeal for every member of the coalition.’* Hermann also manipulates 
the illusion of a German victory in order to increase enthusiasm for the war. 
In a declaration of peace aims, comparable in technique to the Atlantic 
Charter, Hermann states how he intends to bring lasting peace to the world. 
This declaration skilfully appeals to both the selfish and altruistic emotions 
of his people. He promises to turn the war of liberation into a war of 
conquest, with the implied promise of spoils, justifying his war of aggran- 
dizement by the propaganda line that the world will have no peace until 
the aggressor nation, this “Mordbrut’, is destroyed in its own homeland. 
Only then can an international organization be created in which ‘unter 
einem Konigszepter die ganze Menschheit sich vereint’. The war thus becomes 
a war to end all wars, fought to vindicate international law and order, and 
to establish a family of nations, in which all, except the Latins, would share 
equitably. In short, Hermann’s peace aims are calculated to disguise his 
aggression as a war to save civilization from the menace of Rome (307-21, 
2630-6). 

3. Myth of a common cause. Kleist was aware that the conviction that a 
war is fought for ‘Sein, oder Nichtsein’** bolsters a people’s readiness to make 
sacrifices. Thus Hermann’s third theme is designed to rally the nation by 
the magnetic appeal of survival of fatherland and race. Hermann’s propa- 
ganda creates the illusion that the war is fought for a metaphysical Germany, 
a sublime ideal, for whose sake the people should scorch the earth, retreat 
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only ‘Schritt fiir Schritt’ in murderous battles, withdraw in the end to a 
‘letzten Winkel’ — for the triumph is Hermann’s even in defeat, as long as he 
can die a glorious death for Germany (350-60). Self-sacrifice is even made 
more attractive by the illusion of an ultimate Endsieg, assured by the self- 
immolation of the present generation (369-70)." 

Hermann also instills in his people the feeling of a common blood bond 
by suggesting to them that they are a people of destiny, endowed with 
‘einer grosseren Anlage’. This theme is implemented, for example, by the 


alleged superiority of the German race and civilization, implied in their 


—— ee — 








nordic physical traits (1005-11, 1051-2, 2097-8), greater cleanliness (1011-50), 
and nobler sex mores (667-8, 678-4). 

To gain the support of certain important factions, Hermann appeals 
to their private hopes and fears. To the women, for example, he describes 
how a Roman victory would affect their lives: the Romans would cut off 
their blond hair and extract their ivory-white teeth. To Marbod, a rival 
whose alliance Hermann needs, he promises the national leadership. To 
those chieftains quarreling over territories, Hermann points out that their 
lands can only be regained if they help in expelling the common enemy. 
However, he wastes no propaganda effort on those chieftains who are 
afraid to fight. (The effective propagandist also knows when not to use 
propaganda.) Significantly, Kleist depicts Hermann making a careful 
appraisal of his target audience — as all propagandists do — before deciding 
that these chieftains could not be ‘moved’ by words (1509-17). Col- 
laborators, on the other hand, who joined him are forgiven in a grandiloquent 
propaganda gesture for national unity (2273-82). Generously endowed by 
Kleist with the gift of empathy (an essential attribute of the propagandist), 
Hermann correctly feels that these are now ‘die Wackersten und Besten,/ 
Wenn es nunmehr die Romerrache gilt!’ because of their interest in redeeming 
themselves. Thus Kleist repeatedly dramatizes how Hermann identifies 
himself with each propagandee before deciding upon the most effective 
psychological tactics.** Only the traitor Aristan is summarily executed. 
Kleist furnishes us with the significant clue as to the ‘lesson’s’ effectiveness 
upon Marbod, a potential traitor: ‘Die Lektion ist gut’, the latter 
comments in an aside. 

This brings to a close the analysis of Hermann’s propaganda for home- 
consumption preparatory for the war. The action of Act V, the actual battle, 
is the same as that of Acts I to IV. Only now the propaganda is addressed to 
the enemy and his ally and thus becomes Psychological Warfare. Act V 


-teveals how Hermann wins victory primarily through words and not 








through arrows. In order to stress that the play’s theme is not heroism, 
Kleist has Hermann arrive too late to participate in the brief battle. And yet 
he shows Hermann determining its outcome beforehand by use of Psycho- 
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logical Warfare which, as it should, achieves its decisive successes prior to 
the outbreak of fighting. The essence of Psychological Warfare is the use of 
all available media for the purposes of destroying the opponent’s will to 
fight. In conjunction with a military campaign it can be used — as Kleist 
demonstrates — (A) to win over the enemy’s allies and (B) to confuse him 
and damage his morale. 

(A) Hermann himself tells how he succeeded in winning over the German 
allies of the Romans and in sowing ‘Zwietracht’ in their ranks: ‘Ich berief 
[die Deutschen] sich mutig/ Unsern Scharen anzuschliessen’. Hermann’s leaflet 
containing the ‘Aufruf’ is dropped by means of arrows into the camp of the 
collaborators and results in the desired response action: “Wir [Deutschen] 
folgten deinem Ruf,/ Im Wahn den du [Hermann] geschickt erregt.’ The word 
Wahn is evidence for Hermann’s propagandistic skill in arousing people with 
irrational appeals. A content analysis of the leaflet shows, furthermore, that 
it is propagandistically sound by modern standards. As is appropriate for 
the situation, the leaflet (1) names a specific enemy, Rom; (2) uses the device 
of name-calling, *Tyrannenmacht’; (3) states a war aim, ‘Es gelte Rom’; (4) 
affirms their inevitable defeat, ‘die Stunde [hat dem romischen] Heer geschlagen’; 
(5) appeals to the collaborator’s feeling of courage with ‘mutig’; (6) plays on 
their patriotism with the ‘virtue words’ ‘Freiheit’ and ‘Vaterland’; (7) implies 
that the cause of Germany is sublime with ‘heil’gem’; (8) appeals to the instinct 
of ‘Rache’; and, finally (9) uses the strategy of fear, “Mit einem Beil . . .’ 
(2070-7). This verbal terror is backed by the execution of Aristan and 
Septimius — a move which shows that Kleist realized that the threat of 
terror must be followed up by the display of terror, in order to be propagan- 
distically effective. 

(B) There is yet further evidence of Kleist’s fascination with the concept 
that words are weapons. The Alraune, who predicts defeat to Varus, has 
been most commonly interpreted as a romantic or folkloristic element. Her 
function, however, becomes meaningful only when it is related to the 
Psychological Warfare tactic'* of fostering superstition at war fronts by 
means of tale-bearers in order to undermine enemy morale. The fact that 
the Alraune’s mission is to impair the Romans’ aggressiveness is substantiated 
by the result of her message: Varus exclaims, “niedergeschlagen’, before he 
ever had a chance to fight: “Sie hat des Lebens Fittig mir,/ Mit ihrer Zunge 
scharfem Stahl gelahmt.’ (It is natural that the general’s demoralization will 
quickly spread to the ranks.) These lines again testify to Kleist’s fascination 
with propaganda: he gives us here nothing less than a poetic definition of 
Psychological Warfare. Words (Zunge) are as ettective (scharf) as weapons 
of Stahl to paralyze the opponent’s drive (des Lebens Fittig). Just like the verb 
‘entflammen’ had before been the key word for the propaganda directed at 
the Germans, so its antonym ‘/ahmen’ is now the mainspring for the propa- 
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ganda directed at the enemy. Thus, long before the ‘shooting war’, Her- 
mann had already effectively paralyzed the Romans by using Psychological 
Warfare as an instrument of foreign policy. Fascinated by his realization 
that the effective propagandist must be a consummate actor, Kleist portrays 
how Hermann misleads the Romans by posing as gracious host, convinced 
pacifist (439-44), apolitical family man, (435-7) and Sybarite (962). He even 
stages a popular festival to celebrate the arrival of the Roman troops (1143-4) 
and seizes upon every opportunity to reassure them that he is their willing 
and loyal vassal (483-90), while actually engaged in the preparation for war. 
These various expressions of friendship — a ‘peace-offensive’, indeed — are an 
intrinsic part of Hermann’s strategy of deceit kept secret even from the tribal 
chieftains and the people, but revealed to us in a monologue (1660-5). A 
further phase of Hermann’s Janus-like foreign policy is the fact that from Act 
II onwards he uses his attractive wife as a tool of Psychological Warfare: 
Hermann orders Thusnelda (despite her protests) to lull the Roman governor 
into a false sense of security ( 504-24, 650-77). Ventidius is completely duped 
by Hermann’s ‘peace-mongering’. When Varus questions him on the 
reliability of the Germans as allies, Ventidius replies: 


In einem Hamming ist, der an der Tiber graset, 
Mehr Lug and Trug, das muss ich dir sagen, 
Als in dem Volk, dem er gehért. 


In these lines we can feel Kleist delighting in the Roman’s erroneous and 
naive evaluation of Hermann’s political intentions. For, as Kleist has shown 
throughout the play: to the propagandist fanatically dedicated to a cause 
only the results count.’ 

But it is often easier to apprehend the destructive than constructive side of 
an author’s thought. Kleist’s fascination with propaganda was ambivalent. 
As a result, his drama gives shape not only to the apparent but also to the 
hidden elements which determine the inherent nature of propaganda: the 
necessity that it must continually serve its own dogmatic ‘truth’ by use of fair 
words to cover up foul deeds; propaganda’s contempt for the common sense 
of the people whose emotions it seeks to manipulate towards its own ends; 
and the futile psychological resistance of the people to total propaganda. 
It is this aspect of the Hermannsschlacht that gives it new meaning today. 


NotTEs 
All references are to works listed in bibliography below) 

1 This study is an excerpt from a forthcoming dissertation on Kleist as propagandist and propaganda- 
tool. 

2 Letter Nov. 25th, 1800. 

3 Herzen is not merely a literary image. An expert, Goebbels, writes: ‘Propaganda darf. . . zwar das 
Intellekt enttéuschen, doch muss um so mehr das Herz des Volkes packen.’ (References to Nazi propa- 
ganda sources are not made in order to imply that Kleist was a precursor of this creed.) 
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* Interestingly enough, Le Bon and Hitler describe the masses as being ‘feminine’ in nature. 

* Concealed propaganda affects people even though they do not know that someone is seeking to 
control their reactions. In black propaganda the source is given a false identity. 

6 Verse numbers refer to the E. Schmidt edition of Kleist’s Werke. It is regretted that due to lack of 
space quotes could not be given. 

7 Cf. the Allied invective for the Kaiser: “The Mad Dog of Europe.’ 

§ Kleist calls it ‘. . . Unart [zu] reflektieren, wo sie empfinden oder handeln sollten . . .” (in Katechismus der 
Deutschen) and Hitler calls it ‘Objektivitatsfimmel’. 

® Hitler writes: “Was wiirde man zum Beispiel iiber ein Plakat sagen, das eine neue Seife anpreisen 
soll, dabei jedoch auch andere Seifen als “‘gut’’ bezeichnet?’ 

10 ‘Transfer’ carries the sanction and prestige of something respected over to something else in order 
to make the latter acceptable. 

11 A ‘Glittering Generality’ consists of associating something with a ‘virtue word’ — and is used to 
make us accept an idea without examining the evidence. 

12 The technique is similar to that of Roosevelt and Churchill, who, it is said, rejected all demands that 
they define the war aims, and proposed instead a single aim: victory. 

13 Letter, Dec. 1805. 

14 Cf. Communist propaganda of inevitable and ultimate victory over Capitalism. 

15 Goebbels writes: ‘Ein guter Propagandist redet immer die Sprache der Menschen an die er sich 
wendet. .. . Er muss sich deshalb dem anpassen, dem er Erkenntnisse vermitteln will.’ 

16 Described by L. Farago. 

1? H. Hellman suggests that Kleist found his model for the fanatic patriot in David. 
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A NEW HISTORY OF THE VIENNESE POPULAR THEATRE 
BY C. P. MAGILL 


‘THEATERGESCHICHTE ist ein Massenphinomen. This dictum of Hofrat Dr. 
Otto Rommel might well serve as a motto for his monumental history of the 
Viennese popular theatre. From the beginning of the eighteenth century to 
the death of Nestroy in 1862 there developed in Vienna a complex of theatrical 
activity to which parallels can be found only in Elizabethan England and in 
Venice and Paris in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Hitherto, scant 
justice has been done to this theatrical phenomenon, and nothing approaching 
a comprehensive survey has been attempted. The causes are twofold. In the 
first place, the sheer volume of the source-material is likely to dismay all 
but the stoutest of critical hearts; the fertility of the Viennese popular 
dramatists was remarkable (Nestroy’s score of 83 plays was far from excep- 
tional) and from the 1780s onwards, three popular theatres were in con- 
tinuous action, putting on up to 1862 something of the order of 80,000 
performances. In the second place, the subject is one which demands a 
combination of special qualities in the critic; he must have Vienna in his 
blood, for the outsider can never hope to have more than a lax, theoretical 
grasp of the Viennese theatre; he must possess uncommon endurance, 
coupled with the scholarship necessary for a correct interpretation of the 
true significance of superficially trivial theatrical events; he must, finally, 
have acute sensitivity, for this fragile material could not long survive the 
touch of a heavy hand. 

The Viennese popular theatre is fortunate to have found in Dr. Rommel 
precisely the champion which it required. He has devoted more than forty 
years to the subject and laid the foundations of his history in his editions of 
Nestroy and the Alt-Wiener Volkstheater, in the volumes edited by him in 
Deutsche Literatur in Entwicklungsreihen illustrating ‘Barock-tradition auf dem 
dsterreichisch-bayrischen Volkstheater’, and in numerous smaller works and 
articles. Realizing that only a detailed investigation of the sources could 
correct the misunderstandings and prejudices associated with his theme, he 
shirked none of the back-breaking labour involved. (In his early researches, 
before the material now available in the “Theatersammlungen’ of the 
Austrian Nationalbibliothek had been assembled, he had little at his disposal 
other than the dusty mounds of ‘Zensurbiicher’ and other material collected 
in lidless chests in the attics of Viennese theatres.) Dr. Rommel has applied 
to this material a singular power of organization; his ability to order unruly 
cohorts of facts, without forcing them into some abstract scheme, is as 
remarkable as the quality of his writing, which maintains a level hardly to 
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be expected in a work of encylopzdic proportions. The reader is constantly, 
and agreeably, surprised by some pungent comment or telling generalization, 
by some perceptive interpretation of the pyschological or sociological 
importance of a shift in theatrical taste, and by the abundant evidence of 
the author’s sense of proportion and humour. 

Dr. Rommel has limited his aim to the delineation of what is truly typical 
in the Viennese popular theatre. He has broken with the unhappy tradition 
of piecemeal, anecdotic treatment associated with the subject, and has tried 
instead to give a coherent account of the organic development of the “Volks- 
komédie’, at the same time isolating and appreciating the forms which it 
created for itself in the course of two and a half centuries of vigorous life. 
While events are presented in a more or less chronological sequence, the 
author has wisely allowed his method of treatment to vary with the nature 
and quality of the plays produced in the different theatrical eras which he 
distinguishes; repetition and a tedious degree of uniformity are thus avoided. 
It is upon the pre-history and early history of the “Volkskomédie’ that Dr. 
Rommel lays the greatest emphasis, for the fog of misunderstanding hangs 
most thickly about these early stages and a correct judgment of them has 
hitherto been difficult owing to the inaccessibility of the evidence. By 
comparison, Raimund and Nestroy are dealt with summarily, and if they 
receive less than half a century of pages apiece, it is because their merit is 
already generally conceded and they have received their due proportion of 
critical appreciation. 

The first of the three divisions into which the history falls is concerned 
with the conditions under which the Viennese popular theatre was born and 
with its development between the age of Baroque “Welttheater’ and that of 
Die Zauberfléte. The second covers the period from the Congress of Vienna 
to the death of Nestroy, the greater part being devoted to the Golden Age 
of the ‘Volkskomédie’, the Viennese ‘Vormirz’, and to the activities of the 
Leopoldstadter Volkstheater. The third division is occupied with a series of 
excurses on special themes, such as the controversy concerning the authorship 
of the libretto of Die Zauberfléte, with registers of plays, and with indices. 
Dr. Rommel begins by a detailed discussion of the antecedents of the ‘Zauber- 
spiel’, which was to be a persistent ingredient of the popular theatre, and 
secks the seeds of its growth in the theatrical spectacles of the Renascence, in 
Baroque opera and in the Jesuit Iudi caesarei. He then turns to the origins of 
the comic element in the Viennese popular theatre and gives an account of 
Stranitzky, the creator of “der wienerische Hanswurst’, of his predecessors, 
and of the significance of the comedy which he represented. His next task 
is to solve a problem which has baffled most critics — the cause and nature of 
the synthesis achieved in Vienna between Barock theatre and popular comedy 
during the period preceding the establishment of the three great “Volks- 
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theater’ in the 1780s. The revival of the commedia dell’arte and its influence 
upon the incipient “Volkskomédie’, the admixture of music with the latter, 
the variety of comedy linked with the names of Josef Felix von Kurz, ‘der 
wienerische Bernardon’, and with Stranitzky’s successor, Gottfried Prehauser, 
are all considered at this stage. The troubles which beset the “Volkskomédie’ 
in its infancy are illustrated by the “‘Hanswurststreit’ which extended in 
_ various forms through the middle decades of the eighteenth century and 
which was the Viennese parallel to the Gottsched — Neuberin campaign 
against the comic spirit in Germany. (The expedients used by the popular 
players to evade the rigour of the reformers were at times remarkable; on 
occasion, comic interludes were smuggled into serious, and therefore 
respectable, plays and we find Prehauser appearing as ‘“Melifonts getreuter 
Bedienter Hanswurst’ in Lessings Miss Sara Sampson!) 

The pervasive spirit of rationalism and direct action by the authorities all 
but drove the ‘Volkskomédie’ out of existence but in the 1780s the establish- 
ment of the Theater in der Leopoldstadt, the Theater auf der Wieden and 
the Theater in der Josefstadt gave it a permanent home in Vienna. In the 
ensuing period the amorphous art of the popular dramatist begins to assume 
| specific forms. The Viennese “Lokalstiick’, foreshadowed in the work of 

Philip Hafner, takes on firmer contours in the era of Joseph II and in such 
| plays as those of Kringsteiner or Schikaneder’s Die Fiaker in Wien, which 
depict the Viennese ‘Kleinbiirgertum’ in a transitional age, Dr. Rommel 
observes an approximation of popular comedy to the play of middle class 
life coming into vogue in the regular theatre. As always in the history of 
the Viennese stage, the comic spirit took on a characteristic guise at this 
stage — that of Kasperl, a figure created by Johann Laroche at the turn of 
the century and destined to win popularity far beyond the Austrian frontiers. 
| It was in a revived form of the “Zauberspiel’ that Kasperl found the refuge 
denied him by the ‘Lokalstiick’ and a diverting account is given of this 
| rebirth of Barock “Theatralik’; its synthesis with popular comedy produced 
such forms as the ‘Zauberkomédie mit Gesang’ and the ‘romantisch- 
komische Volksmirchen’, exemplified by Perinet’s “Singspiel-Kasperliaden’ 
and Hensler’s Donauweibchen. 
The second division of Dr. Rommel’s survey opens with an account of 
the cultural climate of the Congress era, in which it is convincingly argued 
| that at this time the Viennese became conscious of their individuality, 
| delighting in its reflection upon the stage. The attempt of the popular 
dramatist to meet this demand saved Austrian comedy, it is held, from the 
| colourless generalities purveyed by, for example, Kotzebue, Raupach and 
Benedix in Germany. He considers the chief problem facing the ‘Volks- 
komédie’ at this time to have been the establishment of some immediate 
| relation with contemporary realities. The type of comedy associated with 
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the “Volksnarr’ (whose last representative he holds to be Ignaz Schuster, 
creator of Thaddadl) no longer corresponded to the spirit of the age and it 
fell to Adolf Bauerle to give, in the character of Staberle, a new heros epony- 
mos to the popular theatre. With great skill, Dr. Rommel threads his way 
through the innumerable plays of Bauerle, Gleich and Meisl, who dominated 
the popular stage in the “Vormirz’, showing them groping their way towards 
new dramatic forms. The stage of transition, not to say crisis, in which the 
popular theatre found itself at this time is clearly illustrated by a closely 
documented analysis of the repertoire of the Leopoldstadter Theater. A 
solution was found in the development of the serio-comic ‘Zauberspiel’, 
a genre to which Raimund’s early plays belong, and which held the stage 
for nearly twenty years. (Its popularity may be gauged by the fact that 
Bauerle, Gleich and Meisl between them wrote over 80 ‘Zauberspiele’ 
between 1817 and 1831.) Its sudden emergence is attributed by Dr. 
Rommel to purely theatrical causes and was no doubt due to the fact that it 
offered dramatist, actor and public a “free zone’, beyond the censor’s dominion 
and the laws of rational probability, in which the contours of the real world 
could be glimpsed through a veil of fantasy. The typical forms which the 
‘Zauberspiel’ took in the Biedermeier age are distinguished and the several 
contributions of Bauerle, Gleich and Meisl assessed. A final chapter deals 
with the satiric genius of Nestroy and with the “Original-Zauberspiele’ of 
Raimund, which take on a new significance as a result of the preceding 
researches into their ancestry. 

The explanation given of the decline of the “Volkskomédie’ after the 
death of Nestroy rests upon sociological grounds. Attempts to keep it alive 
(on the part, for example, of Anzengruber) failed because the pre-condition 
of its existence was absent: an organic connection between theatre and public. 
To attribute its demise to the rivalry of the operetta (which came into vogue 
in the 1860s) is in Dr. Rommel’s opinion, to confuse symptom and cause. 
He would relate both the growth of the one genre and the withering away 
of the other to such factors as mass immigration into Vienna in this period — 
the result being the disintegration of the homogeneous public of the popular 
theatres; or to such mundane factors as high prices, theatrical speculation, 
and the domination of Viennese society by a finance aristocracy. The theatre, 
in permanent crisis at this time, saved itself by the invention of the operetta, 
which appealed to wealthy patrons and was a useful article of export. It 
enfeebled popular comedy by draining its life-blood but, on the other hand, 
it could not afford, as an article of export, too strong a Viennese flavour, 
and therefore became the vehicle of that specious “Wienertum’ which has 
since established itself in the European entertainment world. 

It would be an injustice to Dr. Rommel if an undue emphasis on the 
historical aspect of his work led to the omission of any reference to his 
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contribution to the aesthetics of the theatre. He issues, for example, a 
salutary warning that literary history and theatrical history obey quite 
separate laws and that inaccurate judgments will result if the canons of the 
former are applied to the proper subjects of the latter. He reminds us that 
drama, in the strict sense of the word, forms but a small part of the world 
of the theatre and that there have been long periods when the conflict-play, 
with its limited orbit of basic situations, simply did not exist. To dub the 
playwrights with whom he deals ‘dramatists’ is to misunderstand them, and 
he would prefer the term “Theatraliker’. They were practitioners of an art 
in which playwright, actor and public met on equal terms, in an autonomous 
theatrical world, conditioned by a metropolitan life of a specific kind, far 
removed from ‘literature’. Raimund and Nestroy wrote for a specific 
‘theatre’, and wrote of a specific variety of life; their immortality is guaran- 
teed. Kotzebue and Benedix wrote of generalities, and wrote for all theatres; 
as a result, they survive in none — and the inadequacy of German, as opposed 
to Austrian comedy, is in large measure explained. Dr. Rommel brings a 
combination of common sense and acute perception to bear upon many 
cognate problems. His observations on the Comic, that pit into which so 
many philosophers and critics have fallen, are always to the point: he shows 
how on the Viennese popular stage comedy is seldom a matter of plot or 
situation but is bound up with the comic figure, in whose changing features 
we can detect the constant shift of popular sensibility from one mode to 
another. In Hanswurst and his progeny we can always observe the popular 
mind coming to terms with the moral and cultural values whose echoes 
reach the “Volksbiihne’ from higher social spheres — testing them, as it were, 
in the solvent of comedy. Dr. Rommel’s discussion of the nature of theatrical 
parody — a constant element of the “Volkskomédie’ — merits more than the 
quotation of his definition which is all that space permits here: “Parodie ist 
ihrem Wesen nach eine Gegenwehr gegen eine als unberechtigt, ja ungebiihr- 
lich empfundene, aus dem Bezirke der Literatur kommende und sozusagen 
im Namen einer hdheren Lebensauffassung propagierte seelische Bean- 
spruchung.’ 

The format of this very substantial volume is worthy of its quality and it 
is an example of Viennese book-production at its best. The 200 reproduc- 
tions which it contains bring the contents to colourful life and the lay-out 
has been so devised that the reader can make his way in comfort through 
the intricate web of which Dr. Rommel has woven. The critical apparatus is 
eminently serviceable, and an impression of the scope of the work can be 
gained from the fact that the register of plays contains approximately 2000 
items. The author compares himself to an archeologist, putting together 
the myriad fragments of some antique vase, and asks for indulgence if this 
first attempt at reconstruction fails to convince. Problems remain, it is true, 
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to be solved, and certain aspects of the Viennese popular theatre, such as 
parody, deserve further attention; but Dr. Rommel’s ‘Gesamtdarstellung’ 
does, in fact, carry conviction, largely because he never permits facile 
speculation or pseudo-metaphysical short-cuts to take the place of concrete 
argument upon a basis of observed fact. By making available so much new, 
inaccessible material, and by giving coherence to a dramatic development of 
bewildering complexity, he has performed a most valuable service; historians 
of the theatre and of literature, producers and stage-designers will all derive 
profit from this history, while amateurs of the ‘Alt-Wiener Volkskomédie’ 
will for ever be orateful that it has found so able a chronicler. 


NOTE 


1 Die Alt-Wiener Volkskomédie. Ihre Geschichte von den friihesten Anfangen bis zum Tode Nestroys. 
By Otto Rommel. Vienna: Anton Schroll, 1952. pp. 1096. £13 18s. 6d 
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THE CULTURAL PERIODICALS OF POST-WAR GERMANY 
BY RUDOLF MAJUT 


In discussing the learned periodicals of post-war Germany* it was easy to 
decide whether or not a journal fell into this category. Cultural periodicals, 
however, present a problem. There are two extremes: some are so light in 
tone that they would be more accurately described as magazines — these I 
have for the most part not mentioned. Some, on the other hand, are so 
weighty or given to a special line of thought that one has an uneasy feeling 
that they should really be included among the learned periodicals. A border- 
line case of this sort is Kulturarbeit (1949; Stuttgart, Kohlhammer; editors: 
O. Beneke and E. Thiele). It is meant for general reading but does not offer 
any literary entertainment. It deals with aspects of communal cultural life 
in an abstract though popular way, e.g. with television, adult education, 
town planning, public libraries, etc. The traditional type of cultural review, 
however, includes both essays and original literature. To begin with one of 
the oldest of them: it was to be expected that a periodical as time-honoured 
as the Deutsche Rundschau would not allow itself to be wiped out by the 


German disaster. Founded by J. Rodenberg in 1874 and published by Paetel 


in Berlin it has now (1952) reached its seventieth year. It is still under the 
care of its pre-war editor, R. Pechel, whose courageous wife Madleen tells 
in an almost amusing article (“Das Literarische Deutschland’, 20.3.51) how 
she managed to save in 1943 — by a stroke of good luck and with the kind 
assistance of the Gestapo! — the library of her husband (then in a concen- 
tration camp) and the archives of the periodical. Browsing in its old 
volumes evokes a vivid and colourful picture of the decades after the ‘Reichs- 
griindung’ and brings us face to face with contributors like Dilthey, Scherer, 
E. Schmidt, Pniower, Storm, Wilbrandt, H. Grimm and many others who 
have found their niche in the Westminster Abbey of the cultural history of 
Germany. The post-war copies are not less instructive; but how changed 
they look in body and soul! A copy of e.g. 1946 has the same thin and 
sickly appearance as its readers’ faces. It was published, apparently, under 
the auspices of ‘Union’ in Stuttgart, by the ‘Auslieferungsverlag’ Nauck in 
Berlin. But a copy of 1950 already looks better: it has grown, is printed on 
white paper and has found a new publisher, the Ruhr-Verlag in Gelsen- 
kirchen. To these ‘bodily’ differences correspond the ‘mental’ ones: in the 
post-war numbers the learned and the literary articles had to give precedence 
to the political, The competitor —if one may say so— of the Deutsche 
Rundschau is the Neue Rundschau. Its history is almost identical with that of 
the naturalistic movement in Germany — hence its original name, Freie 
Biihne (1890). After Hitler’s advent to power the monthly (whose original 
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name was Neue deutsche Rundschau) was taken out of the hands of its founder 
S. Fischer but carried on by the Suhrkamp Verlag. The firm split into two 
when the inheritors of the late Fischer left Germany in 1936 and established 
an exiled branch, first in Vienna, then in Stockholm, New York and Amster- 
dam, whereas the Suhrkamp branch remained in Berlin till 1944. The 
resurrection of the ‘old’ Neue Rundschau began as early as 1945 when a 
number was published (in New York) in honour of Thomas Mann’s 
seventicth birthday. Since 1950 the periodical has appeared in Germany 
(Frankfurt a.M., S. Fischer) as a quarterly, edited first by G. Beermann- 
Fischer and P. Suhrkamp, then by the former together with R. Hirsch 
and J. Mass. The high standard of the periodical to which the most dis- 
tinguished authors of the world contribute, need not be emphasized. The 
political part is confined to a kind of appendix where the general situation 
is objectively discussed. But some more old acquaintances have come to life. 
It is pleasant to meet again the splendidly illustrated Westermanns Monatshefte 
(Braunschweig, Westermann), founded by A. Glaser in 1856; his co-editor 
from 1878 till 1884 was no less a person than F. Spielhagen. After a break 
from 1945 till 1948 the journal was continued under the editorship of H. 
Boekhoff and H. Mersmann in a modernized form, but still in the old 
tradition of the Deutsches Familienblatt. To this homely type of cultural 
and generally instructive magazine belong also Velhagen und Klasings Monats- 
hefte (founded in 1885 as Neue Monatshefte des ‘Daheim’; now issued from 
Bielefeld by Velhagen und Klasing; editor: O. A. Ehlers). The fatal year 
1944 was the end also of this periodical and it was one of the last to re- 


appear: re-publication was impossible before 1952. Its excellent reproduc- _ 
tions of pictures old and modern, its essays on themes from various spheres of | 


knowledge and its contributions by good authors make it one of the most 
attractive of German cultural papers of the Familienblatt-type. One of the 
characteristic features common to all these Familienblatter is their political 
neutrality and their continuation of the principle of the eighteenth-century 
enlightenment: prodesse et delectare. This principle is kept alive in a some- 
what different and more topical way by Aflantis (1928; Freiburg i.B., 
Atlantis Verlag; founder and editor: M. Huerlimann). There is a belletristic 
and a critical section in this Familienblatt, but they play only a secondary 
part; the nucleus is made up of magnificently illustrated articles on foreign 
countries and peoples, their economic situation and its influence on world 


affairs. Some of the essays on ethnological problems are highly learned. | 








Though fundamentally unpolitical, the journal was forbidden in Germany | 
in 1944. It managed to carry on in Switzerland, and in 1950 reappeared in | 


all German-speaking countries. It has now found a Roman Catholic 
competitor in the monthly Erdkreis (1951; Wiirzburg, Echter; editor: 
R. Sattelmair) whose format is equally attractive, but whose articles are less 
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learned and more in the line of a church magazine. It is the continuation 
and stabilization of Anno Santo which appeared on the occasion of the Holy 
Year in 1950. 

I cannot discuss at such length the large number of cultural and politico- 
cultural periodicals founded after the war, nor can I mention all of them. 
As they reflect the beginnings of a new historical period in Germany they 
are given in chronological order. For most of them 1946 seems to have 
been the year of birth, but the first number of the Aufbau is already dated 
‘September 1945’. This ‘Kulturpolitische Monatsschrift’ was the organ of 
the ‘Kulturbund zur demokratischen Emeuerung Deutschlands’. By now 
it may not so much differ from the other ‘cultural’ reviews; the early 
numbers which I have at hand still dwell on the crimes of Hitler’s anti- 
democratic era. A periodical with similar aims is Die Gegenwart (December 


1945; Freiburg i.B., now Frankfurt a.M., Societits-Druckerei). Its first 


editors (E. Benkard, B. Guttmann, R. Haerdter, A. Oeser, B. Reifenberg) 
were all of them members of the editorial staff of the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
once the best representative of moderate democracy in Germany. Only 
Haerdter, Oeser and Reifenberg still belong to the now enlarged editorial 
board. If Der Bogen (Wiesbaden, Scholz) was in 1947 in its second year, it 
cannot have been “Die erste deutsche Zeitschrift nach dem Kriege’ as its 
sub-title maintains. No special editor is named, the contributions which, as 
far as I can see, avoid politics, are by distinguished writers, and the essays 
on art are well illustrated. Aussaat (1946; Lorch-Stuttgart, Biirger) is edited 
by M. Boblenz and A. Biirger. Articles on music, art (with excellent 
illustrations) and popular science counterbalance those on literature. In 
Das Goldene Tor (1946; Lahr, Schauenburg) the literary and philosophical 
element preponderates. Some of the articles betray the left-democratic bent 
of its editor, A. Doblin, partly through their themes, partly through the 
personalities of their authors. Literature and the fine arts prevail also in 
Die Fahre (1946, Munich, Weismann). It was formerly allied with another 
‘Literaturzeitschrift’, Das Silberboot (Salzburg; editor: E. Schénwiese) and 
appeared under the joint editorship of H. Hennecke and H. Burgmiiller. 


In 1948 its title was changed to Literarische Revue, and H. Hennecke was 


replaced by H. Schliiter. However, its circulation had to be suspended in 
1949, probably as the readers did not take enough interest in what the pub- 
lisher, W. Weismann, was most concerned with, namely, experimenting 
with new literary forms. Another failure was the slightly more politically- 
minded periodical Die Wandlung (1946; Heidelberg, L. Schneider bei C. 
Winter [sic!]. It need not be emphasized that this discontinuation is 


regrettable if one considers the names of the editors: D. Sternberger in 


conjunction with K. Jaspers, W. Krauss and A. Weber. Another short-lived 
journal was Die deutsche Stimme (1946; Hannover-Miinden, Lehning) which 
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characterized its political persuasion by calling itself an ‘independent mon- 
thly’. A fourth periodical of this type which was given up, at least in its 
original form, was Deutsche Beitrage (1946/7; Nymphenburger Verlags- 
anstalt, Bavaria; editors: B. Spangenberg and W. Lauterbach, sub-editors: 
H. Uhde-Bernays and E. Penzoldt). As the public able to appreciate the 
very high level on which literary, philosophic and artistic questions were 
dealt with was too small, the publisher decided (in IV, 6) to replace the 
regular numbers for the current year 1951 by one or two single publications 
in book form. Another Bavarian periodical of this type, Geistige Welt (1946; 
Munich-Pasing; editor: H. Janzen) had similar difficulties to contend with 
but seems to have overcome them: after an interval the fifth Jahrgang 
appeared in 1952, edited by K. Vetter. 

The character of the periodicals I propose to discuss now does not greatly 
differ from that of the previous ones except that they claim to represent a 
special district of Germany — in many cases a rather misleading indication. 
The Nordwestdeutsche Hefte (1946; Hamburg, Hammerich und Lessen; 
editors: A. Eggebrecht and P. v. Zahn) for example, could as well appear in 
South Germany. This cultural journal is at the same time the organ of the 
Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk. Hence ‘nordwestdeutsch’, and hence the 
character of the articles which are as it were a ‘third programme’ printed 
and illustrated. The Berliner Hefte (1946; Berlin, Wedding Verlag; editor: 
W. Goetz) are rather similar. The articles, most of them on literary and 
cultural themes, reflect the polished mind of the well-known dramatist who 
edits them. The comparatively large number of poems translated from the 
French in the number available to me is perhaps a consequence of the 
‘geographical’ situation of the paper: it appears in the French sector. The 
Russian sector is represented by the Roland von Berlin (revived in 1947, 
Berlin, Columbia-Verlagsgesellschaft). This weekly is apparently more 
concerned with the city itself and, like the pre-war Roland, of a lighter and 
more popular calibre. In the first number (June) of the new series its founder, 
Leo Leipziger, addresses his readers from the grave through the voice of the 
new ‘Roland’, W. Kaul. Of more consequence for the cultural life of 
Germany are the Frankfurter Hefte (1946; Frankfurt a.M., Verlag der Frank- 
furter Hefte; editors: E. Kogan, assisted by W. Dirks). As far as I can see 
from the specimen copies, literature and art are not treated as ends in them- 
selves but in their relation to general culture, political economy and politics 
as a science. The common faith of the two Christian churches determines 
the line of thought in the journal, but Roman Catholicism obviously takes 
the lead. In 1951 the Frankfurter Hefte branched out into the weekly Hier 
und Heute, whose contents and style are more popular, topical and polemical, 
and which is something between a periodical and a paper. Of the same 
intermediate character, but in this case with some features of a periodical 
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and some of a magazine, is the Stuttgarter Rundschau (1946; Stuttgart, Dr. 
Riederer Verlag; editor: F. Eberhard). This well-illustrated journal charac- 
terizes itself as an ‘unabhingige Monatsschrift fiir Politik, Wirtschaft und 
Kultur’. If ‘unabhingig’ is to mean a somewhat vague internationalism and 
pacifism the sub-title is correct. Going further to the south we come to the 
Austrian periodical Plan (1946, Vienna, Miiller; editor: O. Basil). In 
appearance it is no different from any good ‘reichsdeutsch’ illustrated 
periodical for “Literature, Art, Culture’, except that the contributors are 
predominantly Austrian. Politics seem to be restricted to some appended 
polemics against persons and ideas not in accord with the cultural persuasions 
of the periodical. 

Of an entirely different type are those periodicals which devote themselves 
only to the publication and re-publication of original literature past and 
present. Vision (1947; Konstanz, Siidverlag; editors: G. F. Hering and P. 
Wiegler) reprinted outstanding older (small) works of German literature 
and science and complemented this deserving enterprise by dissertations, 
each of them a self-contained little book as part.of a ‘Folge’. After the fifth 
‘Folge’ these admirable publications had to be stopped in 1949. Die Erzahlung 
(1947; Konstanz, Siidverlag; editor: L. E. Reindl) survived until 1950. This 
periodical was based on a principle complementary to that of Vision; it 
published stories and lyrics by lesser known contemporary German authors 
to make them better known. Story (1946; Story-Verlag, Tiibingen; editor: 
W. Cordan) maintains that it is the only German periodical to publish short 
stories by modern German and foreign writers. This is, at least partly, 
refuted by the existence of Weltstimmen (1927; Stuttgart, Franck; editor: 
H. Giiltig) which acquaints its readers with contemporary German and non- 
German literature, though only by extracts interpreted through essays and 
illustrations. This valuable journal, founded by W. Keller (1952), had to be 
discontinued from 1943 till 1948, but three numbers appeared in 1946. 
Almost the same pattern has been adopted by the Austrian periodical 
Freude an Biichern (1950; Vienna, Donau-Verlag; chairman of the Editing 
Board: H. Kindermann, editor in charge: M. Dietrich). Its subtitle ‘Monats- 
hefte fiir Weltliteratur’ indicates that its contents (short essays, lyrics, 
characteristic scenes from plays, reviews) cover the literatures of different 
countries; the sample copies I have at hand deal only with contemporary 
writers. Also concerned with contemporary literature is Die Lesewelt (1949; 
Diisseldorf; editor: H. Koch) which publishes stories, lyrics and essays, 
mostly by German authors who were well known before the war but are 
now more or less out of fashion. It is, at the same time, the organ of the 
Deutscher Biicherbund, a partly cultural, partly commercial enterprise 
which expects its members to buy a certain number of books (modern 
works and classics) published by the association. 
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Partly overlapping this group of periodicals is one which aims to keep 
the German public well-informed about the life and thought of the nations 
with which they were at war. The common organ of the two Anglo- 
Saxon peoples, Neue Auslese (1946; Berlin, Alliierter Informationsdienst) did 
not contain — apart from some German poems — any original contributions 
but reprinted articles, or part of articles, from (mostly) English and American 
books, journals and newspapers in German translations. It was, however, 
only the continuation of an older periodical, Die Auslese, which had already 
been published in Berlin from 1927 till 1944 under the editorship of O. H. 
Luken. Since October 1950 it has been appearing again under its old title 
(Nuremberg, Luken und Luken). It is the German counterpart of Reader's 
Digest, and successfully competes with the German edition of this American 
periodical, Das Beste aus Reader’s Digest, as it also includes articles from the 
German press. Solely concerned with English life and letters is the Englische 
Rundschau (1951; Cologne, British Information Services) which provides its 
readers, as indicated by its sub-title, with an “Auslese aus der britischen Presse’ 
and attractive essays on English literature. Its design is to influence the 
German intellectuals politically, whereas Die amerikanische Rundschau (1945; 
Munich and Vienna, Amerikanischer Informationsdienst, editor not named) 
excludes politics, dealing with topical questions only in a more or less 
scientific way, and giving preference to literary and artistic contributions. 
The latest American enterprise of this type is Perspectiven (1952, Frankfurt 
a.M., S. Fischer). What this journal dedicates itself to is indicated by its 
sub-title “Vierteljahrsschrift ftir Dichtung, Essay, Geschichte, Philosophie, 
bildende Kunst, Musik, Theater und Film’. It is subsidized by the Ford 
Foundation and issued also in English, French and Italian. Its leading idea 
is to provide its readers with clear notions of the various aspects of life in 
the U.S.A. The single numbers are, therefore, edited by different out- 
standing American critics. Of an equally high intellectual level are the 
articles of a periodical inaugurated by the French, Lancelot (1946; Paris, 
Grappin, editor not named), whose contributions are also not reprints but 
original. The Russians were the sponsors of the fortnightly Neuve Welt 
(1946; Berlin, Verlag Tagliche Rundschau; editor-in-chief A. W. Kirsanow). 
This well illustrated and rewarding periodical, written by Germans and 
Russians, is also for the educated. It is divided into a political and a cultural 
section, whereas the far smaller Neue Zeit (1945; Moscow, Verlag der 
Zeitung “Trud’; editor: A. Danilow) is entirely political. Its contributors 
are only Russians, but it appears in Russian, English, French and German 
editions. 

From the periodicals emphasizing the culture of the country under whose 
auspices they are issued, we turn now to the type which focuses attention on 
the idea of the common civilization of Europe. True, this is also more or 
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less the concern of all ‘Cultural’ periodicals, but among them there stands 
out a group which makes that homogeneousness its main object. Neues 
Europa (1946; Hannover-Miinden, Lehning; editor: K. Eichner) is a fort- 
nightly “fiir Vélkerverstandigung’ in the realms of “Kultur, Kunst, Politik, 
Wissenschaft’. Though emphasis seems to be placed on the political mission 
of the periodical it contains also remarkable philosophical contributions, 
e.g. one by the great physicist M. Planck on ‘Religion und Naturwissen- 
schaft’. The Russian-licensed Ost und West (1947; Berlin, Verlag Ost und 
West, editor: A. Kantorowicz) indicates by its very title its idea. Germanists 
will be interested in an unpublished dramatic scene by Strindberg in I, 3. 
If one interprets ‘east and west’ not as a German-Russian but as a German- 
French axis which may become the nucleus of a politically and culturally 
integrated Europe one will find this idea reflected in the very history of 
Aussprache (Bad Salzig a.Rh., Rauch). It was founded by a Frenchman, 
Ch. Maignial, who gave it the sub-title “‘Deutsch-franzésische Hefte’ (1948; 
Reutlingen, Continental-Verlag); then it extended its scope from a German- 
French into a European journal and changed its sub-title into ‘Internationale 
kulturpolitische Zeitschrift’ (Biberach, afterwards Stuttgart, Bliicher). In 
19$1 it passed into the Karl Rauch-Verlag again with a new sub-title “Eine 
europiische Zeitschrift’, but ceased to appear in 1952. Its last editors were 
Ch. Maignial (politics), K. Rauch (literature), and N. v. Kettelhodt (culture). 
The political articles — democracy of the shade of the Frankfurter Hefte — 
were put in the foreground, whereas in the second of the French-inspired 
journals, Europdische Rundschau, the literary ones are given more importance. 
This pleasant fortnightly has been published by the Franzésischer Pressedienst 
in Vienna since 1946. The third of this ‘French’ group is the ‘Zeitschrift 
im Dienste iibernationaler Zusammenarbeit’, Dokumente (1945; Munich, 
Késel). The original purpose of its founder, the Jesuit Father J. du Rivau, 
was to acquaint German intellectuals with the situation of French 
Catholicism, but this apparently too narrow theme was soon superseded by 
the wider one of European unity under Christian auspices. As a similar 
ideal was once proclaimed by Novalis in a very unorthodox way, so the 
present editors, the Frenchman J. du Rivau and the German G. Smolka, 
have also left the beaten tracks of both democratic and non-democratic 
politics. To propagate their ideas they made the journal the organ of an 
organization, the ‘Gesellschaft fiir iibernationale Zusammenarbeit’ which 
publishes a parallel enterprise in French, Documents (1945; Offenburg i.B.; 
editor: J. J. Baumgartner). By explaining to the French public the German 
situation they hope to promote mutual understanding; but, apart from the 
fallacious hope that the mutual understanding of peoples can influence 
practical politics, it seems to me that ‘Documents’ looks at the situation more 
from the French than from the German standpoint. The wish to achieve a 
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united Europe by steering an entirely new course shows even more strongly 
in the latest creation of the ‘European’ type of periodicals, in Nation Europa 
(1951; Coburg, Nation Europa Verlag, editor: A. Ehrhardt). This fun- 
damentally political monthly — its peripheral reviews on literature and even 
its poems are tinged with “Weltanschauung’ — claims not to belong to any 
party or organization but to a new movement. It aims at the fusion of 
Europe and Africa into a politically and economically united area indepen- 
dent of, but not antagonistic to, the U.S.A. In spite of the reprint of a 
chapter from Sir Oswald Mosley’s book Die europdische Revolution (London, 
1950) it seems to me wrong to consider this periodical as the organ of 
European Fascism. In an advertisement it calls itself an “Erginzung’ to 
Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik (1924; Heidelberg, Vowinkel) which, as a “Monats- 
schrift ftir deutsches Auslandwissen’, looks at the German situation from 
the angle of all Europe (and the oversea countries). But whereas Nation 
Europa uses a somewhat propagandist tone, Geopolitik dispassionately and 
scientifically discusses the present condition and future possibilities of 
Germany on the basis of geographical and historical realities. The periodical 
was founded by K. Haushofer, E. Obst, K. Termer and F. Lautensack in 
1924, but from 1931 Haushofer was the sole editor. In 1944 it was prohibited 
by the Nazis as ‘unwanted’ — Prof. Haushofer’s son was executed and he 
himself committed suicide — but was renewed in 1951 under the editorship 
of K. Pfeffer and its publisher K. Vowinkel. Rather similar but decidedly 
democratic is Europa-Archiv (1946; Frankfurt a.M.; Verlag fiir Geschichte 
und Politik, editor: W. Cornides) which claims an exceptional position 
among the German journals: it prints, besides comprehensive essays on 
the political situation, the full wording of all important documents and notes 
exchanged between governments. Some periodicals stress their ‘European’ 
or ‘international’ character by including either of the two words in their 
sub-titles. All of them combine the political with the cultural-literary 
element. The highly intellectual monthly Merkur (1947; Baden-Baden, 
Heller und Wegner; editor: H. Paeschke) which calls itself a “Deutsche 
Zeitschrift fiir europadisches Denken’ deals with political questions only in a 
geistesgeschichtlich-philosophical way. Umschau (1946; Mainz, Universum- 
Verlag, editor: A. J. Haller) is an ‘internationale Revue’ whose literary and 
philosophical articles prevail over its (non-polemical) political part. Another 
‘internationale Zeitschrift’, Der Monat (1949; Munich, Die neue Zeitung; 
editor: M. J. Laski), is of a high standard both in its political and its cultural 
essays. Of the numerous minor periodicals with a bent for “Weltbiirgerlich- 
keit’ only two with a long tradition may be mentioned; they are represen- 
tative examples of two sharply contrasting outlooks. Die Weltbiihne (New 
Series since 1946; Berlin, publisher and editor: Maud v. Ossietzky) is still 
conducted in the spirit of its founder S. Jacobsohn and his successor C. v. 
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Ossietzky: its criticism has a pungent leftist bias. Der Zwiebelfisch (by 1948 in 
its twenty-fifth year; Munich, H. v. Weber; editor: Anna Roith) is equally 
courageous and provoking; but its criticism keeps within the bounds of a 
frank impartiality. The organ not of a political but of a new economic 
European movement is Die Gefahrten (1946; Lauf bei Nuremberg; published 
and edited by R. Zitzmann). His and his followers’ persuasions are based on 
the so-called “freiwirtschaftliche Lehre’ of Silvio Gesell whose main concern 
was a combined monetary and agrarian reform. 

Sometimes it is difficult to decide whether a new German periodical 
should be classified as a periodical or a paper. Typical of these many border- 
line cases is Deutsche Kommentare (1949; Heidelberg, Verlag Deutsche Kom- 
mentare; editor: K. Silex, formerly chief editor of the excellent Deutsche 
Allgemeine Zeitung). This illustrated weekly (which was moved to Stutt- 
gart in 1951 under the new title Das Ganze Deutschland) reflects intelligent 
public opinion and attempts to lead it. In 1952 it was supplemented by the 
quarterly Die Biicher-Kommentare (editor in charge: R. Goldschmit) which 
presents only reviews and notifications by publishers of new books but is so 
abundantly rich that one could hardly hope for more thorough information: 
the Christmas number of 1952 contains 200 reviews which, however, are 
easy to survey by means of an index. 

We turn now to those periodicals which, like the foregoing, belong to 
the cultural-political type but regard both culture and politics under a special 
religious or semi-religious aspect. There are, above all, the Roman Catholic 
Reviews. Stimmen der Zeit (Freiburg, Herder) was founded as early as 1870 
under the title Stimmen aus Maria Laach, changing its name in 1914. The 
periodical was suspended from 1941 till 1945; the last but one editor (till 
1951) was A. Koch, the present one is J. Zeiger, both Jesuit Fathers. Its 
attitude towards the political and cultural events of the time sometimes seems 
to be even more progressive and unorthodox than that of some of the non- 
denominational journals which emphasize their radical independence. The 
same holds good of another Roman Catholic periodical, Wort und Wahrheit, 
which is also published by Herder in Freiburg (1946) and edited by O. 
Maurer, O. Schulmeister, and K. Schmidthiis. There is scarcely much 
difference between Stimmen der Zeit and Wort und Wahrheit, except that the 
latter appeals more specially to scholarly and artistically minded people. 
The third, however, of the three Herder-periodicals, the Herder-Korres- 
pondenz (1948; editors: K. Schmidthiis and L. Sertorius) is a purely de- 
nominational enterprise for a wider Catholic public, an Orbis Catholicus, 
as its sub-title says. Another comparatively old Catholic journal of some 
repute is Hochland (Munich, Késel). Its founder, K. Muth, edited it from 
1903 till 1941 when it was prohibited by the Nazis. Its revival in 1946 under 
the new editorship of F. J. Schéningh has not altered its aim: to be a Catholic- 
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Christian stronghold of Western civilization in all its domains. Post-war 
Germany has seen the rise of two more periodicals of this group which, 
however, are not quite so exclusively Roman Catholic. Begegnung (1946; 
Cologne, Wort und Werk; founded and edited by W. Peuler) indicates by 
its title that individuals, classes, denominations and nations should ‘meet’ each 
other and, thereby, God. This ‘Catholicism’ challenges all of them to strive 
practically after a common Christian goal. An even more active réle is 
taken by Neues Abendland. It was founded and published by I. W. Naumann 
in 1946, but since 1951 has belonged to the Neues Abendland-Verlag and is 
now edited by G. Kroll. The order of words in its sub-title, “Zeitschrift ftir 
Politik, Kultur und Geschichte’, shows to which of these three spheres 
preference is given: the periodical is indeed the organ of a political movement 
whose programme is laid down in a special number of August 1951 — 
actually a book — with the title Das Manifest der Abendlandischen Aktion by 
Dr. Kroll. This manifesto, which combines elements from Hegel’s and 
Novalis’s philosophies with Kant’s ideas on a super-national organization 
(though none of these names is mentioned), is at least remarkable as a 
symptom of the resistance of the German mind to a system of unlimited 
parliamentarianism. We may also classify as a periodical representative of a 
quasi-religious and, at the same time, politically reformatory movement 
Die Kommenden (1946; Freiburg, Verlag “Die Kommenden’, editors: F. H. 
Hillringhaus and H. Frowein). It styles itself an “Unabhingige Zeitschrift 
fiir freies Geistesleben’, meaning, however, a ‘Geistesleben’ as envisaged by 
Anthroposophy, a doctrine based on the philosophy of Rudolf Steiner. The 
German organ of this movement — its Swiss counterpart is Das Goetheanum, 
edited by the poet Albert Steffen in Dornach — lays claim to a very definite 
political position, even in the politics of the day. Here it is guided by the 
principle laid down by Steiner that government should consist of three 
independent departments, each autonomous in the three realms of cultural, 
administrative, and economic life. 

Lack of space prevents me from rounding off this survey by a discussion 
of the organs of the University students, but I may briefly mention the 
names of the more important. The German Universities as a whole are 
represented by Forum (1946; Berlin and Leipzig, Volk und Wissen; editor: 
R. Boehm), Deutsche Studentenzeitung (1951; Diisseldorf, Giessen; editor: 
H. Simon), and Deutsche Universitatszeitung (1946; G6ttingen; published by 
the editors, a joint committee of professors and students). The last is the 
continuation of the Géttinger Universitatszeitung. The Universities of Berlin 
are still represented by an organ of their own, Colloquium (1946; Berlin, 
Verlag Colloquium; editors: O. H. Hess and J. Schwarz); so is Hamburg: 
Hamburger Akademische Rundschau (1946; Hansischer Gildenverlag; editors: 
K. L. Schneider, J.-J. Lang, H. Tiemann, and the Director of the University 
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Library). It ceased to appear in 1952. These academic periodicals should be 
taken very seriously: not only because of their excellent contributions on 
research and cultural questions but also because of the political opinions 
they express. For one must not forget that in Germany the attitude of the 
students has a certain weight in the political and cultural life of the country. 


NotTE 


In my previous article on The Learned Periodicals of Post-War Germany the editor in charge of 
Deutschunterricht fiir Auslander was inadvertently omitted: Dr. Dora Schulz. 








RECENT TRENDS IN GERMAN DRAMA 
BY G. GUDER 


THE present-day German dramatists do not work out their problems by 
the light of the philosophies of Jaspers and Heidegger, but find them so 
directly related to the events of the times that the metaphysical experience 
of the tragic remains implicit. Perhaps the new drama, when the time comes, 
will produce its own philosopher to formulate and crystallize its philosophic 
system. This situation would be analogous to that of the Fourth Century 
B.C. in Athens, when the philosophies implicit in the dramas of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles were perceived, interpreted and elaborated by Plato. It looks 
as if this new philosophy would be a combination of Moral and Natural 
Philosophy, like that of the physicist C. F. Weizsicker (Geschichte der Natur), 
who, considering the possibility of humanity destroying itself through the 
misuse of atomic energy, looks for an effective countermeasure only from 
the moral and religious rebirth of man, ultimately in the Christian sense. 
Immediately succeeding the end ofthe war, theatres were crowded with 
those seeking help to re-establish the values which had been overthrown or 
destroyed. This desire was recognized, but not deeply enough, by the 
dramatic writers. The confusion of thought arising out of the circumstances 
of the years 1925-33 was quite different from that of the years 1945-52. 
The impact of the immediate post-war years was greater, and was exerted 
upon those who already were shattered by the experiences of 1939-45. 
Ideas and feelings previously repressed, such as grave doubts and lack of 
beliefs, had come out into the open. Out of the uncertainty of the times and 
the impossibility of foreseeing what changes future developments are likely 
to bring about, has come the conception of a new type of man, capable of 
dominating this uncertainty, whether it be a spiritual, material, social or 
political uncertainty. All the dramas likely to survive deal with aspects of 
this new conception of man. ‘Homo sum; nil humanum a me alienum puto’ 
may be taken as the keynote of the present-day German drama. The problem 
is also raised of man’s responsibility for his fellow man, and from this arises 
the problem of guilt. All these are aspects of the bigger problem, to the 
consideration of which man is forced to return — the conception of freedom. 
This freedom is a gift from above of which man must again be made 
conscious. To regain this human dignity, suffering is necessary, and man is 
faced with the necessity of choosing the road he will tread to reach it. He 
has the alternative, either of being conquered by God or by his own instincts. 
That choice is the first principle of human dignity. Most German dramatists 
choose God. For them true Humanitas is closely linked with the divine. It 
28 
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is clear that this conception differs greatly from the “O, Mensch’ conception 
of German Expressionism. Man is again viewed from a religious aspect as 
the exact image of the Godhead, and as having a mission in this world to 
live by the highest values, justice, freedom, the dignity of man, and the 
responsibility of man for his fellow man. The majority of the dramatists 
find the solution, like Max Mell in one of the most outstanding recent 
German dramas, Der Nibelunge Not, in a revival of the Christian virtues of 
fidelity and mercy as living forces. 

Already in 1931 Carl Zuckmayer in his well-known play Der Hauptmann 
von Képenick had shown man involved in the stranglehold of unfeeling 
officialdom and red tape. Zuckmayer’s first drama after World War HI, 
Des Teufels General, was one of the plays most often performed in immediately 
post-war Germany. The conflict throughout the drama is between the will 
of the Absolute State and the voice of conscience of the individual. The 
character of the chief engineer has caused much controversy. It should, 
however, not be forgotten that, as we know from the author’s personal 
notes (written May 1948), this drama was not a documentary work. Zuck- 
mayer does not look on the figures of his drama as the bearers of principles, 
but as men who are suffering, and who, through their own actions, are 
trying to find their way, even though they may in fact miss it. The three 
acts of the drama are entitled ‘Héllenmaschine’, ‘Galgenfrist oder Die Hand’ 
and “Verdammnis’.. Thus Zuckmayer indicates that the drama takes place 
in a sphere of the devilish, and in that sphere there are only fallen angels. 
Many of the discussions in this drama are time-conditioned, and tend to 
detract from the poignancy of the deeper conflicts under which the individual 
in the Totalitarian State lived. Seen against the statement of many facts, 
inner conflicts, and arguments, the metaphysical side of the position of man 
under the Régime remains too abstract, but it is a merit of the play that it 
succeeds in showing the inner needs of man by not dividing the characters 
tigidly into black and white. It shows how complicated the question of 
guilt is, and how it is the almost inevitable fate of everybody to be implicated 
to some degree in the guilt; for fate and guilt are one. Man has to decide, 
before it is too late, whether he wants to live as a free being or as a slave. 
This, however, is not enough. Nor is it enough for man to know for what 
he fights or what he is fighting against. Before he takes up arms man must 
know why he kills. Such is the argument set forth in Zuckmayer’s Der 
Gesang im Feuerofen. This title is symbolic in several ways. The ‘Feuerofen’ 
is occupied France, the “Gesang’ is the rising of the Maquis against the oc- 
cupying German troops. The drama ends with the local population, who 
have gone to the Chateau to celebrate Christmas, trapped and perishing in 
the burning Chapel, singing the “Te Deum’. There is also a suggestion of 
the ‘burning fiery furnace’ through which Daniel and his companions pass 
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unscathed, protected by the presence of the Son of God. The Maquis die, 
but their souls are unscathed, all save that of the traitor. The whole play is 
directed against hatred, and towards creating a new bond between peoples 
of different nations. As the flames are rising, Marcel, the young rationalist, 
says “Wenn wir das Ende hier erwarten, fallen wir unbesiegt, Feuer und 
Rauch tun rasche Arbeit, und unsre letzte Waffe sei unsre gliihende Asche 
auf ihr Haupt.’ Francis, the young priest, replies “Unsre letzte Waffe sei die 
gliihende Liebe in unseren Herzen ... Wir werden leichter sterben, . . . wenn 
wir die Kraft haben, ohne Hass hinzugehn.’ Zuckmayer tells us that the 
drama is based upon a newspaper report in the Basler National-Zeitung of 
October 8th, 1948, of an incident in Savoy during the occupation of France. 
He raises the content of the drama on to a higher human level, above the 
actual happenings. The inner and outer struggles are no longer those of the 
present generation alone. They have always existed and always will exist 
until man looks again upon himself as God’s creation endowed with dignity 
and having the freedom to choose love rather than hatred. Like the prophet 
Isaiah, man has the task to join together that which is severed, ‘to bind up 
the broken-hearted, and proclaim liberty to the captives, and the opening 
of the prison to them that are bound’. From the Prologue we see that man 
has stepped aside from his true position in God's creation of Nature. In very 
effective scenes, once before the passage of the refugees across the mountain 
pass, and later, when all the Maquis have died, the personifications of Wind, 
Frost and Mist, in highly poetical language, express their relation to man. 
They know him not; they do not consider him. They do not help him. 
Only a man can help another man, and to do so he needs the help of heaven. 
Man viewed cosmologically has lost his ground and stands before chaos. 
And man has also lost God, who is wisdom and love. So from the theological 
point of view man has lost his ground there too. With some diffidence it 
may be suggested that here, in leading man to God through man’s belief in 
himself and through worship and adoration of God, Zuckmayer follows in 
a wider sense the ideas of the Roman Catholic French dramatist Marcel and 
the philosophy of Kierkegaard, but standing above either dogma. Above all, 
Zuckmayer’s conclusion is that human life is sacred and finds its fulfilment 
in self-sacrificing love and selfless actions. This is already most clearly ex- 
pressed in Zuckmayer’s previous drama Barbara Blomberg, set in Spain and 
the Netherlands occupied by Spain in the sixteenth century. The back- 
ground is freely handled and quite unhistoric. Barbara values power because 
it gives position. But at the same time it also gives the chance of exercising 
mercy. From that conviction she goes to her son Don Juan to plead humbly 
for Ratcliff’s life, not putting forward her position and influence. Their 
relationship as mother and son, however, is forced upon them by their 
recognition of their common conception of “Menschentum’. Barbara does 
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her self-sacrificing deed, thereby attaining to the highest form of love, love 
that no longer wants to possess. Karoline, Barbara’s daughter, and van 
Hoghstraate are drawn to each other by their love for the oppressed people 
of Flanders. Karoline is a Catholic, Hoghstraate a Protestant. They agree 
that though their creeds are different, when they say God they mean the 
same: 


Hoghstraate: “Die gleiche Hoffnung, auf Wahrheit.’ 
Karoline: “Die gleiche Sehnsucht, nach Frieden.’ 
Hoghstraate: “Die gleiche Bestimmung, — Mitmensch zu sein.’ 


The characterization in this drama is excellent; the characters are not in 
any way dated. 

That all religions are essentially the same, that the basic truth of all is 
‘God is love, and he that abideth in love abideth in God and God in him’, 
is one of the main theses on which is based the Novelle Wir sind Utopia by 
Stefan Andres, which the author later changed into the drama Gottes Utopia. 
The contents of the novelle and the drama are the same. There are so many 
problems raised in this work that it is difficult to say which is the most 
important. When the play was first performed in Germany, many critics 
gave it as their opinion that here the man who makes a free choice dictated 
by his conscience is contrasted with the one who allows himself to be used 
as the tool to carry out orders imposed by over-riding power. In this drama 
the religious act in itself does not alter the world perceptibly and the freedom 
which is a main theme of the Novelle consists not so much in the free 
decision of man as in his being unexpectedly chosen by God. The thought 
that even the most unworthy may become an instrument for good under 
divine power is again expressed in Weisenborn’s dramatic Ballade vom 
Eulenspiegel, vom Federle und von der dicken Pompanne. Here is the realism of 
the people. Man’s idiocy is expressed in the thought that in the end nobody 
knows why he goes to war, and in the paradoxical answer given by Pom- 
panne, the vivandiére, ‘Der Mensch will leben; da schligt er sich halt tot.’ 
Another question raised by the drama is, for what was man created. The 
answer is, freedom. This freedom is the freedom of thought and belief and 
the right to live by one’s own convictions, a rather dangerously heretical 
and revolutionary opinion to express in the Middle Ages. Eulenspiegel has 
no hatred and acts entirely according to the dictates of his conscience. 
Therefore he is one of whom it is said “Der lisst die Welt heller zuriick’. The 
cure for the state of the world lies in the love that reveals itself in love of 
fellow-men and in social justice. In the Epilogue the Chorus emphasize the 
idea that, though four hundred years have passed since the actual events of 
the drama, nothing has changed. But the play ends on a note of hope — to 
march on together, as the darkness will not be eternal. Giinther Weisenborn 
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and Bert Brecht have affinities. Brecht’s Mutter Courage und ihre Kinder, 
written before World War II, a chronicle laid in the times of the Thirty 
Years War, in content as in form has much in common with the Ballade vom 
Eulenspiegel. The real problem of the drama is the background to Mutter 
Courage and her fate — war itself. Brecht’s dramas are increasingly more 
strongly and more emphatically directed against war. They are naturalistic 
and in many ways crude, whereas Weisenborn through a language often 
poetic and through symbolism carries greater conviction. Brecht’s most 
important post-war drama Herr Puntila und sein Knecht Matti shows the 
author's real creative powers and versatility. The comedy, as the Prologue 
states, is directed against the ‘Estatium possessor. Puntila, however, is a 
simple-minded man with many loveable traits, and there is a real feeling 
for nature in his description of the lakes and woods of his native Finland. 
A flaming indictment of a world without love and full of hatred, a world of 
war, is to be found in Wolfgang Borchert’s Draussen vor der Tiir. The 
returning soldier charges the older generation with having enthusiastically 
prepared a war and sent the young men to it with the words “Macht’s gut, 
Jungens!’, while they themselves sit snugly behind their shut doors. 

The question if, and where, there is a cure for the happenings of the past, 
has been asked very often. Max Mell, the Austrian dramatist, in his two- 
part drama Der Nibelunge Not tries to supply the answer. In order to do so 
he could not, as Hebbel did in his trilogy, show the struggle of two world- 
outlooks at a turning point in history, but had to represent the opposing 
forces by Good and Evil present at all ages and in all individual people. As 
a detailed study reveals, the differences between the dramas are many. These 
all arise from the one fact, that Max Mell tries to find an answer to the prob- 
lem of man’s plight in our day. The conflict, as in the old myth, arises 
because Gunther obtained Brunhild to wife by false means; but in Mell’s 
dramas this point is used much more to emphasize the claim of absolute 
truthfulness as one of the basic principles of life. The mental agony of 
Brunhild is the central thought of the first part; the keynote of the second 
part is the working of the demonic forces in Kriemhild’s mind, and in both 
parts we have Hagen Tronje as their evil genius. Although Mell’s Hagen is, 
in his own way, a man of honour because he is true to his kin, Mell penetrates 
so deeply into the soul of the warrior as to make him reveal the realization 
of his guilt. Before Kriemhild slays him at the end, Hagen says 


‘Nun, Kriemhild, sind wir beide gleich weit 
Von Siegfried. Hat mein Tun das verschuldet, 
Dass du zur Teufelin geworden bist, 

Dann darf ich nicht mehr leben.’ 


Dietrich von Bern is the symbol of truly Christian ethics, a man who does 
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not, as with Hebbel, merely say ‘Im Namen dessen, der am Kreuz erblich’, 
but who acts throughout as the Christian who has overcome this world. 
The two parts of Der Nibelunge Not are the culmination of Max Mell’s 
Christian ethics already expressed in his Biblical plays, as for instance, Das 
Apostelspiel and Das Nachfolge Christi-Spiel written thirty years ago. Within 
the last few years also, there has been a marked revival of religious themes, 
and plays have also been written based on the Greek epic, medieval legend 
and the mystery plays. Outstanding examples of these are Der Tod des 
Odysseus, a tragedy by Hans Joachim Haecker, Hermann Mostar’s drama 
Meier Helmbrecht and Manfred Hausmann’s mystery play Der dunkle Reigen. 
Der Tod des Odysseus mirrors the strife between the generations and their 
changing ideas and values. Odysseus is an old, old man, full of memories 
of his heroic past. He typifies the old ideals — religion, friendship, the sanctity 
of the guest. He is self-centred, living on still in the glory of his storied past. 
Laertes, his grandson, is modern youth, looking to the future, impatient, 
brusque to rudeness. Practical considerations weigh most with him; for 
ideas and ideals and religion he has no use. This drama is divided into seven 
‘Bilder’, and is permeated with the epic spirit tinged with a nostalgic sadness. 
The old customs, the old ideas may have been good; now they are outworn 
figures of fun. The gods, like Odysseus, apparently do not count any more, 
until they show their dormant power through Odysseus. Linked though 
the thought is with the Odyssey, the play is really timeless. Timeless too, 
although it is set in the lawless years of the fourteenth century, is Mostar’s 
Meier Helmbrecht. Its scenes are symbolically differentiated by the seasons. 
The play deals with the breakdown of law and order, the temptations of 
easy money and the necessity of inner strength if one is to be kept straight in 
times of confusion. The question is discussed of whose fault war is, and there 
is the same conflict again between the old ways and the new, between the 
feelings of Meier Helmbrecht the father and Meier Helmbrecht in his 
capacity as judge. The final note is struck by the neighbours “Und vergib 
uns unsre Schuld, wie wir vergeben unsern Schuldigern.’ “Deliver us from 
evil’ is the key to Der dunkle Reigen, a work in the tradition of Jedermann by 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal. Twelve characters, a king, a girl, a doctor and 
his wife, a hangman, a harlot, a judge, a gipsy woman, a mercenary soldier, 
a peasant woman, a monk and a child, interact upon one another in turn, 
and thereafter have to face Death who reveals the true nature and failings 
of each. These figures are to be understood allegorically. We see them 
climb the steep steps that lead from Earth to Heaven, and Death himself 
leads them through a Gothic portal into eternity. The conclusion that 
Hausmann reaches is an affirmation of the Christian life. Both Life and 
Death bow before the Creator who gave them their powers. This beautifully 
written lyrical drama ends with the Chorus of the Dead behind the scenes: 


Cc 
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‘Anders kénnen wir uns nicht befinden 
als von Angesicht zu Angesicht. 

Alle Qualen, alle Ratsel schwinden, 
wenn die ewige, die Wahrheit spricht.’ 


The illusion of faith in a mechanistic age ruled by power has broken down, 
and of the two possibilities, complete nihilism or a new faith, the latter 
seems to dominate. In all these dramas can be recognized the problems that 
have risen to the surface as the result of the last two wars: man in his 
striving for the wrong values; man in his need and guilt. 

Man too, in his weaknesses and foibles, is the centre of comedy. Franz 
Werfel’s ‘Komédie einer Tragédie’, Jacobowsky und der Oberst, gives a series 
of comic situations each of which barely veils the tragedy of what is hap- 
pening to freedom and human dignity. This is a prophetic comedy, written 
to show that the only basis for lasting peace is the overcoming of all national 
and racial hatreds. German literature has always been poor in real comedy. 
What the past has not achieved in that respect is now being done in the works 
of Curt Gétz. His comedies, Ingeborg, Der Liigner und die Nonne, Dr. med. 
Hiob Pratorius, Das Haus in Montevideo, are full of witty social criticism which 
is all the more helpful as it springs from a warm feeling for mankind and 
not from cynical disillusion. 

It lies in the nature of the new drama that the happenings on the stage are 
no longer an end in themselves. There is a conscious turning away from 
the presentation of the theatre of the nineteenth century. Zuckmayer’s 
dramas are presented in the traditional manner, with changes of scenery 
which Zuckmayer calls ‘Lichtwechsel’. In Mell’s Der Nibelunge Not each 
part is on a stage the scenery of which remains for the whole drama, in the 
manner of the ancient Greek stage, and the play continues right through 
without a break into acts. Of the three unities of classical drama, the only 
one that has any significance for modern German drama is unity of action. 
Some plays, like Mostar’s Putsch in Paris divide the presentation on the stage 
into two levels, and thus present the simultaniety of two actions which 
inwardly belong together by their context, but take place in different 
localities, or, as in Hausmann’s Der dunkle Reigen, the action passes. from the 
lower stage to the upper stage, the two levels signifying two different 
regions. Above all, most dramatists wish to establish a close relationship 
between the audience and the happenings on the stage. The task of the 
actor on Brecht’s stage is not to sink himself into a part and play that part, 
but to relate the happenings in a series of scenes, often preceded by titles 
which announce their content. Thus the first scene in Herr Puntila und sein 
Knecht Matti is called “Puntila findet einen Menschen’. Brecht’s efforts are 
directed against any kind of formalism and towards the dissolution of all 
previous dramatic forms. He himself has coined the term ‘episches Theater’, 
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and speaks of his dramas as a non-Aristotelean dramatic art. With the revival 
of the baroque tradition to precede the plays by a prologue, comes a return 
to the Shakespearean stage. Most successful in this respect is Weisenborn, 
who although aiming at revealing the social chaos of the times, also at the 
same time tries to counteract this social chaos by saving such artistic values 
as beauty of language and the power of the word. In order not to distract 
the audience from the beauty of the language and the depth of the thought- 
content, and to enable as many performances to be given in as many and as 
varied places as possible, Weisenborn does without scenery and relies upon 
costumes and light-effects. His Eulenspiegel Ballade had 56 curtains at the 
premiére in the Hamburger Schauspielhaus, and was equally successful in 
the Hebbel Theater in Berlin. Its success, as in the case of many of these 
plays, lies in its simplicity, in its moral, and in the new power of language 
which is one of the promising characteristics of the hitherto scanty output 
of the new German drama. 








THE GERMAN POEMS IN THE CARMINA BURANA 
BY W. |. H. JACKSON 


THE monks who secured the manuscript of the Carmina Burana’ with a 
chain, in order to keep it from prying eyes, wrought perhaps better than 
they knew. Not often has a collection of poems been treated by critics and 
literary historians with so little attention to its intrinsic merits and with so 
many preconceptions as to its nature and origin. This is especially applicable 
to those sections where Latin poems alternate with German strophes. From 
the time of the discovery of the Codex Buranus at the monastery of Benedikt- 
beuern in 1803 until 1926, when Schumann published his article “Die 
deutschen Strophen der Carmina Burana’ ,* these sections were studied almost 
exclusively from the point of view of their value as a piece of evidence in 
the great ‘origin of the Minnesang’ controversy. 

The first judgment of the manuscript, by Docen,* was typically Romantic. 
The manuscript, he said, contained a selection of the songs sung by the 
Vagantes on their journeys. It was a Goliards’ song book, full of the joy of 
spring, of the freshness of youth, of freedom from clerical restraint, of the 
spirit of that guild of the unfrocked and unfrockable with which the nine- 
teenth century populated the roads and inns of medieval Europe. It is not 
surprising that Docen made this appraisal. What is surprising is the tenacity 
with which the evaluation persisted. It is fairly safe to say that it is still the 
prevailing view among non-specialists who have read generally in the 
literature of the Middle Ages. 

When Schmeller’s edition of the Carmina Burana* appeared in 1847, 
interest was renewed, but the greatest number of publications about the 
Carmina Burana appeared, as might be expected, when the Minnesang 
controversy was most fierce, at the end of the nineteenth century. The 
presence in a Latin manuscript of fifty-five German poems, of which forty- 
five are attached, or seem to be, to a preceding Latin poem, raised hope 
that here perhaps was a key to Latin influence on vernacular poetry or the 
reverse. Those who regarded the German poems as imitated from the Latin, 
of whom Martin® was perhaps the most important, pointed to the metrical 
superiority of the Latin poems and performed some remarkable feats of 
Lachmannesque metre-twisting to show how accurately the German poems 
were modelled on them. It is interesting to note that a technique of counting 
syllables was used in these comparisons even though the poems were in some 
cases admitted to be of an age preceding the use of careful syllable count in 
German poetry. It was always assumed in making these comparisons that 
the German poem was a conscious effort to introduce the Latin metre into 
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the vernacular. The possibility that the metre might already be widely 
used in both languages and that these pairs of poems were mere formal 
exercises was dismissed by Martin as ‘eine pedantische Grille’. Only the 
most serious and historically-minded intentions were attributed to the 
compilers. As late as 1917, Plenio still regarded this section of the Carmina 
Burana as a metrical handbook.‘ 

The proponents of the Latin-from-German side of the controversy were 
no less obstinate. To them the metre was less important than certain features 
of the content. The Natureingang in particular strengthened their conviction 
that the German poems were strongly influenced by ‘folk-song’, and they 
regarded the presence of the Latin poems as showing how Latin lyric was 
influenced by a vernacular literature already developed. Burdach, in his 
earlier works,’ is firmly of this opinion, as is Walther.* Allen continued to 
support the folk-song theory, without any new evidence, well into the 
twentieth century.’ 

It was not until the works of Brinkmann’? and especially of Schumann 
appeared that a more realistic approach was made to the relationship between 
the Latin and the German poems. It was pointed out that the German poems 
are of widely differing dates, but that the majority of them, and in particular 
those with Natureingang, are relatively late. They are certainly not precursors 
of the great period of the Minnesang and equally they are not fresh, natural 
poems of spring and love but formal variations of rhetorical commonplaces. 
It is well known that the Natureingang is rarely found in the Minnesang 
before Walther von der Vogelweide, but that its development after Walther 
is extraordinarily rapid. It is clear that there can be no question of the poems 
in one language ‘influencing’ those in the other, in the sense that they pro- 
duced new features. Most of the German poems belong to a period when 
the main stylistic features in both languages were already determined. There 
is no reason to believe that the majority of the Latin poems are much earlier. 
Thus the question remains — why are the German poems there? 

One or two general features may first be noted. The Carmina Burana 
collection is divided by its compilers into groups (not, of course, the Seria, 
Amatoria, Potatoria, and Lusoria of Schmeller). These groups are similar in 
subject and are frequently divided from the next group by a set of versus or 
lines in quantitative verse. The groups in which German strophes are to be 
found are (according to Schumann’s classification): 


Group 17, Nos. 112-115 Liebesklagen 

Groups 18, 19 Latin poems which do not seem to fit in 
with the surrounding groups 

Group 20, Nos. 135-155 Liebeslieder mit Friihlingseingang. 


No. 154 Versus (original end of Group 20) 
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Group 21, Nos. 156-160 All Latin poems 
Group 22, Nos. 161-1754 Lieder ohne Friihlingseingang 
No. 176 Versus 
Group 23, Nos. 177- Latin and German macaronic verse 


It is clear from this grouping, as well as that observed in other parts of the 
manuscript, that the groups are arranged by content, as judged by certain 
conventional criteria. The Friihlingseingang was such a criterion, a formal 
stylistic device and it is no more to be regarded as spontaneous than are the 
songs of the shepherds in Theocritus. 

It is remarkable that, in the numerous studies made of the Carmina Burana, 
so little attention has been paid to the numerous Latin works on style and 
rhetoric which appeared in the twelfth century.1! Even the most cursory 
study of the Ars Versificatoria of Matthew of Vendéme, of Evrard’s Laborintus 
or of Geoffrey de Vinsauf would reveal that the description of spring, of 
seasonal change, of natural beauty and their connection with human affairs 
had all been reduced to the status of rhetorical commonplace long before 
the earliest date which can be assigned to the compilation of the Codex 
Buranus. A few examples may show how close are the poems in the Carmina 
Burana to the examples given by the teachers of rhetoric. In paragraph III 
of the first section of his Ars Versificatoria‘* Matthew of Vend6éme gives a 
conventional description, in hexameter verse, of the various seasons of the 
year. He naturally devotes most space to spring and summer and goes to 
great pains to show what are the accepted terms for describing the seasons: 
ver lascivit, purpurat ornatu floridiore locum, philomela querelat, flos sapit, herba 
viret, avis garrit, rivus murmurat, arbor parit, aura tepet, etc. Now all these 
expressions, or slight variations of them, may be found over and over again 
in the poems of Group 20. The metaphors of the Earth’s bosom, of the 
Earth's bearing, of the Earth’s being dressed in flowers are constantly re- 
peated. What is perhaps even more remarkable is the fact that the description 
is virtually confined to these conventional statements. Johanna Osterdell' 
has already pointed out the marked resemblances between the language and 
style of the Vagantes and those of Walther von der Vogelweide and Neidhart 
von Reuental. A comparison between the styles of the German poets and 
that of the Latin rhetoricians would have been more to the point. There 
can be little doubt that the origin of the Friihlingseingang in vernacular 
literature is to be sought in the text books of rhetoric. The narrow limits 
of description — the only flowers mentioned are the rose and the lily, 
the nightingale is the only bird and she is almost invariably the Ovidian, 
sorrowing type, the varieties of trees in the medieval greenwood are re- 
markably small in number —are the results not of observation but of 
training. 
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The same may be said of the descriptions of women in the Latin and 
vernacular poems. The method is conventional to a remarkable degree. 
Descriptions begin with the head and work down. The forehead is in- 
variably milk-white (lactea) or snowy (nivea), as are the teeth. The eyebrows 
are well separated, the lips swell gently. It should be remarked that the ladies 
in the Carmina Burana are highly sensible of their duty to conform to these 
standards. 

The construction of the poems also shows how carefully the authors had 
been trained in rhetoric. A detailed examination of the structural technique 
of any but the feeblest of the Latin lyrics will show careful attention to the 
rules. For example, in 146 we may observe in the Natureingang the features of 
spring described in lines 1 and 3 of the first strophe (repetitio) and the abstract 
qualities of spring and winter made the subject of comparison in lines 2 and 4 
(denominatio, comparatio). In each of the next three strophes the first two 
lines proceed to describe with the usual conventional features, the effect of 
the beloved on the various senses. The second half of each strophe is an 
apostrophe (exclamatio), the first two impersonal, the third a_ personal 
appeal. The final strophe uses the Ovidian “wound of love-cure of love’ 
metaphor and thus returns to the first strophe by the contrast between the 
sadness of love and joy of spring. Metaphors from the rhetoricians are used 
throughout. The whole poem is a carefully worked out exercise in the 
presentation of the ‘pain of love’ commonplace. The vast majority of the 
Latin poems may be similarly analysed. 

The majority of the Latin poems in Groups 20, 22 and 23 may fairly be 
described as routine exercises in rhetorical technique. There is no doubt that 
in many cases these techniques are used with considerable skill, so that they 
produce a poem of great charm and felicity of expression, which may be 
read with pleasure. The variations of the prescribed themes are neatly done 
and are kept from monotony by the occasional incorporation of such 
elements as the call to the dance, the anti-lay sentiments of the clerics, and 
classical allusions. No such qualities are to be found in the German strophes. 
They exhibit little consistency in style, subject matter, treatment or age. 
Very few, if any, of them are complete. Eight consist of one strophe taken 
from poems found in other manuscripts. It is very probable that the majority 
of the remainder are also fragments from poems now lost. The strophes 
seem usually to be selected to show metrical or content correspondence 
with the Latin or both. Nine of the poems exhibit what may be called an 
exact correspondence in metre and rhyme scheme, three show exact metrical 
correspondence with slight variations in the rhyme scheme, eight have an 
exactly corresponding rhyme scheme with slight metrical variations. Six 
other poems show only slight variations in metre and rhyme. Thus twenty- 
six pairs may be said to show a correspondence close enough for imitation 
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one way or another to be intentional. The external resemblance in form is 
marked, although the rhythmical effects are often quite different. The 
general resemblance may be observed even when there are considerable 
variations in the metre and rhyme scheme. Of the seven German poems 
which appear to be definitely earlier than 1200, (114a, 144a, 145a, 149a, 16a, 
167a, 179a), only 149a, 165a, 167a are completely different from their Latin 
counterparts in metre and rhyme scheme, and even here the total syllable 
count in each poem is close enough to the Latin to make it probable that 
the Latin poem was to be taken as a parallel, the rhythm being imperfectly 
understood. Generally speaking, it may be said that the later the date of a 
poem, the closer will be the resemblance to the Latin metrical scheme. The 
poems of the later Minnesang observed syllable count and regularity of line 
and thus approached closely the degree of metrical fluency which had been 
attained much earlier in the Latin. 

It must surely be clear at this point that the German poems can hardly 
have been inserted, as has been argued, to help the lay reader to understand 
the metre, or even the melody, of the Latin poem. Firstly, in a large number 
of cases they would not have helped him to do so and secondly, we should 
expect to find a much higher proportion of poems which are known to us 
from other sources rather than a collection of German strophes of dubious 
poetical merit. It is hard to conceive of a type of reader who would pick 
up a Latin manuscript and be so ill-informed as to need, almost at the end 
of his reading, a series of German fragments to help him to understand types 
of metre which were in themselves simple and had already been used many 
times in the earlier poems. It is even less plausible that the reader would 
need whole Latin poems to illustrate fragments of German. 

The only explanation that remains is that the German strophes were 
inserted because they had been used as basic models for formal imitation in 
Latin. If this is so, it is very likely that we have in the series of love poems 
a kind of exercise book in which the author or authors composed formal 
Latin poems on themes proposed to them in a collection of minor German 
verse. Such exercises were very common and the highly formal construction 
of the Latin poems already demonstrated would lend support to such a 
hypothesis. The metre would approximate closely to that of the German 
original, although Latin canons of strictness would be followed and the 
subject would remain generally similar to that of the German model, 
though variations in treatment might be considerable. It may well be that 
a collection of such poems was made up in a school or among a circle of 
friends. If so, we would expect to find a group of poems showing regular 
correspondence in metre and content between the Latin poem and its German 
counterpart. Such a collection in fact is Schumann’s Group 20. Almost all 
the poems in this group are close to the German poems in metre and are on 
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the same general theme. In some cases there is even detailed resemblance in 
content and in minor stylistic features (136, 137, 148, 149, 152). Only 147 
is completely different from its German counterpart and here the contrast 
with the other Latin poems is so sharp that it appears to be a later insertion, 
almost a complaint by a person compelled to compose these formal lyrics. 
The Latin poems have similar themes and although they may show minor 
variations in treatment, they are of roughly equal poetic merit. There is no 
such unity in the attached German poems. They vary widely in age, style, 
and merit. The majority are poetically valueless repetitions of the clichés of 
the later Minnesang, especially of that of the Swabian school. It would seem 
probable that Group 20 constitutes a collection of poems originally made up 
from those composed on themes found in German poems. Each poem was 
to begin with the Friihlingseingang and treat in general the theme of love in 
Spring. A strophe from the German poem was attached in each case to show 
what poem had been used as model. This collection was originally indepen- 
dent, and it is highly significant that only one of the Latin poems is found 
elsewhere and that in a printed book of 1582. It is not unlikely that the 
original collection was made up in one place by a group of persons having 
access to a collection of minor poems of the Swabian period. It may well be 
that the whole German poem was reproduced in the original collection and 
that a later compiler, believing, like most of his critic successors, that the 
presence of the German poem merely indicated a metrical parallel, elimi- 
nated all but one strophe of each poem. 

These omissions have led to considerable difficulties in studying the 
relationship between a Latin poem and its German counterpart. Where we 
have information from other sources about the full form of the German 
poem, it is clear that the strophe selected often does not give any idea of the 
theme of the whole poem. There seems to be no principle for the selection 
of any particular strophe. In Group 20 it must usually be the first, because 
the Natureingang is the feature common to the poems in both languages and 
is the distinguishing mark of the group. 

In Groups 22 and 23 the relationship becomes much more puzzling. The 
Latin groups are much less homogeneous in theme than they are in the 
earlier group. Even the sub-groups into which they are divided are not 
always easy to determine and ideas as to composition of these sub-groups 
may vary with the criteria used. The presence of a fairly well defined sub- 
group in Latin (e.g. 167, 170-173, 180, 183, which all deal with the antici- 
pation of love) is by no means a sure indication that there will be any similar 
relationship among the German poems. In Groups 22 and 23 the types and 
genres of the poems from which the German strophes are drawn vary 
widely, some following their Latin counterparts, some being vernacular 


types e.g. Botenlied (146a, 147a, 168a), Tagelied (183a) and Pastourelle (142a). 
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Since some of these genres, e.g. the Tagelied, did not exist in Latin, it is clear 
that the general theme, or even a chance similarity of language or content, 
might lead to the selection of the German poem as a parallel. So fragmentary 
do some of the German poems appear and so low is their quality that 
Schumann, in the article mentioned above, expressed the opinion that some 
of them had been made up as deliberate parallels by the authors of the Latin 
poems. There is no need to assume this. The poems of the later Minnesang 
offer many instances of work of equally poor quality. 

There is, in fact, considerably less reason for seeking parallels in Groups 
22 and 23 than was the case in Group 20. It seems very unlikely that we 
have in the later groups the same situation as that which prevailed in the 
earlier one. Metrical agreement between the Latin and German poem in 
each pair differs little from that encountered in Group 20. The diversity of 
types and even of subject matter and treatment seems to indicate that we 
have here no such series of carefully composed exercises such as we found 
in Group 20. The Latin poems of the later groups are of widely varying 
quality, some, like the “Hebet sidus’ group, showing very great technical 
skill. They appear to have been taken from various sources and then inserted 
in a collection which was in process of formation. 

Perhaps the compilation of the ‘Liebeslieder’ section of the Codex Buranus 
followed a procedure somewhat as follows. A collection of Latin formal 
exercises in the writing of love poems with Friihlingseingang, based upon a 
collection of German poems with the same theme, was used as a basis for 
Group 20. In the original collection the Latin poet would follow the metrical 
form of the German poem as well as he could and would preserve the same 
general theme. When this collection was copied, either by the compiler of 
the Carmina Burana or by an earlier compiler the German poems were 
nearly all reduced to a single strophe, intended to give an idea of the metre 
and content of the original model. The compiler(s) having begun to give 
German parallels, decided to continue the practice in the next group of 
Latin poems, which was an odd collection drawn from many different 
sources. The German parallels were drawn from any works of which the 
compiler had knowledge, perhaps from an anthology he possessed or even 
from memory. Sometimes the theme of a sub-group, for example, separa- 
tion in Nos. 166-169, may have suggested a German poem such as that of 
Neidhart, 168a, which tells of the poet’s exile in Italy, even though the 
strophe quoted gives little idea of the subject matter of the whole poem. 
This may well be true of other poems where only a fragment is given and 
we have no knowledge of the whole. Similarly the choice of a poem with 
a refrain (179) leads to a group of such poems (180-183) and finally to two 
macaronic poems with refrain. The connection within this sub-group 
reveals very clearly the haphazard methods followed. Number 1792 is 
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chosen because the last six lines appeared to be a refrain. This may be so but 
as the poem stands they seem to be more like the content of the letter 
mentioned in the first strophe. In any case 179a is a primitive (and probably 
incomplete) Botenlied. It leads naturally to 180, a Latin poem in dialogue or 
letter form. Between 180 and 180a there is no resemblance in content. 
Metrical similarity is the only connection. So far as can be determined 
Groups 22 and 23 were carelessly assembled with no criterion beyond the 
general classification “Liebeslieder’ and chance similarities of subject or 
matter and style. The German poems are there purely in imitation of 
Group 20. 

There can be little doubt that there was a good reason, probably that 
already discussed, for the insertion of the German strophes in Group 20. 
The insertion of such strophes in other groups has no such purpose and 
seems to have been carried out by someone who did not understand the 
original form of Group 20. Certainly the German poems have little or no 
value for the understanding of the Carmina Burana. They are everywhere 
mere disconnected strophes, of little poetical value in most instances, largely 
selected from the works of second-rate imitators of the writers of the Min- 
nesang. Nor is their presence significant for the study of medieval literature. 
They merely show us that vernacular models were sometimes used for 
practising formal verse. The strophes stand as a monument to the whims of 
a medieval compiler and to nearly one hundred years of determined effort 
to make them witnesses to something they never saw, the early development 
of the Minnesang. 


Notes 


1 The edition referred to throughout this paper is A. Hilka and O. Schumann, Carmina Burana (Heidel- 
berg: Carl Winter, 1931-41). The love poems are in Vol. II, of which only Part I, text, has appeared. 

2 O. Schumann, ‘Die deutschen Strophen der Carmina Burana’, Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, 
XIV (1926), 418-37. 

3 B. J. Docen, ‘Spicilegien zu den Sammlungen der Minnesinger an dem schwibischen Zeitpunkt’, 
Docens Miscellaneen zur Geschichte der teutschen Literatur, 11 (1807), 189-208. 

4 J. Schmeller, Carmina Burana (Breslau: M. & H. Marcus, 1847). 

5 E. Martin, ‘Die Carmina Burana und die Anfinge des deutschen Minnesangs’, ZfdA, XX (1876), 46ff. 

®* K. Plenio, ‘“Bausteine zur altdeutschen Strophik I’, PBB, XLII (1917), 411-502. 

7K. Burdach, Reinmar der Alte und Walther von der Voge lweide (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1880). 

8 E. T. Walther, ‘Uber den Ursprung des héfischen Minnesangs und sein Verhiltnis zur Volksdichtung’, 
Germania, XXXV (1889), 1-74, 141-156. 

® P. S. Allen, Medieval Latin Lyric (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931). 

10 H. Brinkmann, Geschichte der lateinischen Liebesdichtung im Mittelalter (Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer 

Verlag, 1925). 

11 These are most accessible in: E. Faral, Les Arts Poétiques du XII et du XIII™® siécle, Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes (Paris: Librairie ancienne Honoré Champion, 1924). 

12 Faral, p. 148. 

- Johanna Osterdell, Inhaltliche und stilistische Ubereinstimmungen der Lieder Neidharts von Reuental mit 
den Vagantenliedern der Carmina Burana. Dissertation, K6ln: 1928. 








KAFKA’S LETTERS TO MILENA 
BY H. S. REIss 


Tue publication of Kafka’s letters to Milena more than twenty-eight years 
after Kafka’s death is a literary event of some importance.' For they show, 
as it were, Kafka in action, since the love-letters depict his struggle to achieve 
a satisfactory relationship with another human being. They bring out even 
more distinctly some of the features of his character with which the reader 
of his diaries and of Max Brod’s biography has been familiar. As our 
knowledge of Kafka’s life is, in spite of Max Brod’s biographical accounts, 
still very limited, the publication of this substantial volume of letters throws 
light on a phase of Kafka’s life of which little has so far been known. Al- 
though these letters are unlikely to make a radical change in our estimate of 
Kafka’s personality, they fill at least some gaps in our knowledge and 
support some deductions that could be made from his diaries. Out of 
respect for persons still living, Willy Haas, the editor, has deleted certain 
passages from these letters and has suppressed others completely, thus 
diminishing their biographical value considerably. He also admits that he 
cannot be certain whether he has arranged the letters in the right sequence. 
As Milena’s letters to Kafka have apparently not survived, the story of their 
relationship is told from one side only. Therefore, it is perhaps not sur- 
prising that Kafka’s difficulties impose themselves more prominently on 
our mind rather than hers, if indeed she had any problems of the same 
dimensions. The absence of her letters also means that any conclusions that 
can be drawn from these letters must remain rather tentative. Personal 
letters can easily be misinterpreted unless something tangible is known about 
the relationship between the writer of the letters and the recipient at any 
particular stage. So we cannot be certain how much credence can be given 
to any of Kafka’s statements. 

While the broad outline of their love-relationship becomes clear, it 
remains difficult to gauge its exact nature. Unfortunately there is so far 
little other evidence apart from the letters to help us. Max Brod’s biography 
does not supply an account or discussion of this relationship. The latest 
volume of his diaries? contains several entries which refer to Milena, but 
they do not bring out what Milena meant to Kafka. Before the publication 
of these letters it was, indeed, easy to remain ignorant of the part which 
Milena played in Kafka’s life.* 

Kafka met Milena Jesenska, the Czech translator of some of his early short 
stories, in 1920. The letters tell how their acquaintance ripened into friend- 
ship and love, which at least on Kafka’s side was full of passion, and how 
eventually they realized that they had to part. It looks as if their love was 
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doomed from the beginning. Milena was a married woman who apparently 
not only loved Kafka but also her husband, whose name, according to 
Johannes Urzidil,t was Ernst Pollak. Her marriage at the time of her 
meeting with Kafka was apparently breaking up. Urzidil also mentions 
that it was dissolved some time after Kafka had broken with Milena. Ac- 
cording to Urzidil, Ernst Pollak had a magnetic attraction for his wife which 
exceeded hers for him; Kafka, however, was much more strongly attracted 
to Milena than she was to him. Kafka’s indecision and his inability to 
respond to her spontaneously as well as his fear of responsibility doubtless 
made it also difficult for her to take the final step of leaving her husband. 
These letters reveal some of Kafka’s emotional difficulties which came to 
the fore in this most personal of human relations and raised formidable 
obstacles to a harmonious understanding between Milena and him. Kafka’s 
love is overshadowed by his Angst. It is the colossus that bestrides his world. 
He continuously refers to it and identifies his very being with it (p. 70). He 
is imprisoned by his anxiety and it foils any fruitful relationship with others. 
It also feeds his doubts, his lack of faith, and spoils his best moments. Some 
of her letters make him happy beyond measure, to others he reacts differently, 


| although they are meant to bring happiness to him. The burden of being 


happy is too great for him. He cannot endure the emotions which Milena’s 
letters arouse, nor can he allow these storms to dwell with him in the same 
room (p. 56). On the other hand, those days on which he does not receive 
any letters from her are terribly difficult, for her letters alone enable him to 
live through the day (p. 132). 

When at the time of his love for Milena Kafka characterized his life as 
one of systematic self-destruction (Tagebiicher, ed. cit., p. 544) he might well 
have been thinking of this love-affair. The same applies to another entry in 
his diary of the same period where he writes that he has destroyed the mar- 
tiage-bed even before it has been set up. (Tagebiicher, ed. cit., p. 568). His 
letters reveal his sense of frustration and of isolation. Thus he describes his 
relationship with Milena by an image of frustration. They both live in the 
same room, but hiding behind opposite doors so that the rooms remain 
empty and they cannot meet (p. 41). He thinks that he suffers from a 
spiritual disease of which everything, even his tuberculosis, is merely an 
outward manifestation (p. 50). In his fear of isolation he leans heavily on 
Milena. He says that he can confide in her as in no one else in the world 
(p. 43). He uses this sense of trust to pour out his apprehensions without 
restraint. He knows of no moderation in his demands. He requires letters 
daily but even then he is not satisfied. Frequently telegrams have to be 
dispatched as well, reply-paid. His frenzied activity and his strongly emo- 
tional reactions to her letters, his desperate appeals and his anxiety, his 
nervousness and his inability to sleep, all alike convey the impression of a 
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highly passionate affair and also of an overwrought mind. There is little 
calm for Kafka the lover. Only on rare occasions do we perceive glimpses 
of that peace that comes from happy and trustful love. His anxiety was 
rooted in his loneliness. How strongly his sense of isolation was connected 
with his sense of being different as a Jew in the Western world also is brought 
out by these letters (p. 46). Indeed, some of the difficulties of his relations 
with Milena can be attributed to her belonging to an old Czech family 
which for Kafka imposed a distance between her and him. 

As his relationship with Milena became more and more tense and unhappy 
his despondency grows. He wonders how she can still care for him, but he 
also becomes increasingly aware how pitiful his conduct towards her has 
been at times. He thinks that his presence inhibits truly human feeling in 
others (p. 251). While this conviction is explicitly expressed only at the end 
of their affair, it has nevertheless subconsciously determined much of his 
thought, as is perhaps suggested by many images in which he likens himself 
to animals. The hopelessness of his position and his extreme dependence on 
her is perhaps expressed already in a dream which he has at an early stage ot 
their love-affair. In it Milena agrees after a long discussion to spare him 
twenty minutes on the next day but suggests that, in fact, she will not 
actually come to the meeting. All he can expect from her is the right to 
wait the whole day for her. This nightmare, which is almost a prototype of 
a situation in Kafka’s imaginative work, ends with his shouting ‘I won't 
wait’ to which she shows complete indifference (p. 62). 

In spite of occasional gleams of light, the Kafka of the Letters to Milena 
dwells in darkness. This note is struck in one of his first letters when he 
refers to the incomprehensibility of human relations about which it is useless 
to reflect (p. 16). It continuously recurs, only perhaps in the last letters does 
he write more calmly and mentions the spiritual help which he has received 
from Dora Dymant (p. 269). On the whole, however, he writes as if he 
were Atlas having to bear the burden of the universe of his shoulders (p. 248). 
His letters to Milena insist that we are condemned to live in Hell and that 
our most intimate relations reveal our spiritual inadequacy most clearly. 
So these letters reflect his own wretchedness. They run parallel to his work 
which is an imaginative expression of his misery, even if it is also a criticism 
of that state of mind, They, however, tell us next to nothing about Milena 
and Willy Haas’ sketch of her character in his postscript is obviously based 
on his pe srsonal knowledge of Milena and not on these letters. 

Nor is the relationship between Kafka’s love for Milena and his imaginative 
writings in any way clear. All that can be said is that many of the moods 
and situations familiar to readers of his fiction are also found there. This 
confirms the view that his imaginative writing is intimately connected with 
his personal experiences. 
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His own scepticism towards himself and his ability was extended to both 
his letters and his work. Just as he wanted to have his work burnt, so he 
also wished that his letters had never been written (p. 259). They have 
become spectres destroying human relations. Words are deceptive and 
inadequate. They are false friends to be avoided. Whatever unfortunate 
impact these letters may or may not have had on his relationship with 
Milena, they are of importance to us not only because they increase our 
knowledge of Kafka, but also because they have an intensity of their own. 
They convey profound emotions, since they are genuinely personal letters 
expressing a deep-felt need. They are written in the language of a master 
of German prose. The trenchancy of his style, his economy of words and 
images, lend life to these letters. Through their taut sentences an inner 
tension is conveyed that is not easily forgotten. 

Kafka’s moving but concise manner of writing can enthral the reader 
who is receptive to his peculiar magic power. He cannot fail to be stirred 
by that strange tale of how a modern wandering Jew sought spiritual refuge 
and how his hopes were disappointed.* 


NorES 


1 Franz Kaf ka, Gesammelte Werke, Briefe an Milena, ed. W. Haas, New York and Frankfurt: S. Fischer 
Verlag, Lizenz Ausgabe Schocken Books. 1952. 287 pp. DM 15. (English translation: Letters to Milena. 
Translated by Tania and James Stern. London: Secker and Warburg. 1953. 18s.) 

2 Franz Kafka, Gesammelte Werke, Tagebiicher, New York and Frankfurt, 1951. 

3 In the sixth volume of the Gesammelte Schriften (Prague, 1937) which contains the first edition of 
some of Kafka’s diaries, there is no reference to her either in the notes or in the biographical table ap- 
pended to the volume. Some entries in the diaries actually refer to her, but it is impossible from internal 
evidence alone to infer her existence. After all her initial M. might stand for Max (Brod). Presumably 
Brod kept silent about her as she was at that time still alive. 

4 Johannes Urzidil, ‘Kafka’s Briefe an Milena’ in Neue Literarische Welt, iv, 5, p. 6. Darmstadt, 
March 16th, 1953. 

5 Since this article went to press, Max Brod has published two essays containing eight letters from 
Milena to him, some of which are quoted in full, others only in part. These letters, together with 
Brod’s comments, throw light on Milena’s attitude to Kafka. They will be published in full in a forth- 
coming new edition of Brod’s biography of Kafka. (Max Brod, ‘Neue Ziige zum Bilde Franz Kafkas’, 
Merkur, VII, 6, Stuttgart, 1953 and ‘Bemerkungen zur Lebensgeschichte Franz Kafkas’, Die neue 
Rundschau, LXIV, 2, Frankfurt, 1953.) 








MOSCHEROSCH’S NOVEL SOLDATEN-LEBEN 
BY K. G. KNIGHT 


Tue Gesichte Philanders von Sittewald' are a series of satires completed by 
Johann Michael Moscherosch towards the end of the Thirty Years War. 
The large number of editions, many of them pirated, through which this 
book passed, shows that it was a best-seller in its day. Written when German 
morale was at a low ebb, the Gesichte were eagerly read by a broad public 
because they contained a positive inspiring message for the times. In uncom- 
promising terms Moscherosch summoned his countrymen back to the 
‘native’ virtues of piety and patriotism; he poured scorn on all that was 
foreign and godless, whether in education, dress, war or social behaviour. 
He was like a lay-preacher whose sermons had a direct, stirring appeal for 
the war-weary reader of the 1640s. 

Of Moscherosch’s fourteen Gesichte the majority are now of interest 
chiefly to the social or literary historian. They were topical satires and 
neither their topicality nor their heavy humour have worn well after three 
centuries; already in 1688 Thomasius was finding them a trifle dull. There 
is, however, one Gesicht which stands out from the rest and can still be read 
for its own sake today. This is Soldaten-Leben — Moscherosch’s only venture 
into novel-writing. Here for the space of some hundred pages, a measure 
of literary unity is attained which is lacking elsewhere in his work. The 
quality of Soldaten-Leben as fictional narrative can readily be shown if we 
first pick out the essential moments of the story. 

Threatened by the slanderous letters of his enemies, Philander escapes 
from the castle of Geroldseck, where he is staying, and passes from the world 
of Germanic legend to the hard reality of the Thirty Years War. He is 
promptly taken prisoner by a band of freebooters and, chiefly in order to 
save his life, casts in his lot with theirs. What follows is a graphic account 
of his varying fortunes with their band as they terrorize the peasantry and 
plunder the countryside. He finds that his robber companions, ostensibly 
soldiers fighting for Germany, have become parasites who extort a living 
from the local villages and farms. The outlandish names which they bear, 
their peculiar language and habits all show that they have placed themselves 
outside society. They share neither the beliefs, the customs nor the appear- 
ance of civilized men; they are untroubled by convention or conscience. 
Philander, at first allying himself to them from necessity, finds that he is 
gradually becoming one of them, more and more accepting their way of 
life. He takes part in their cattle-raids, their plundering of towns and 
villages and witnesses the torture they inflict on the peasants. The lowest 
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point of his degradation is reached at a drinking party, after he has composed 
a song in honour of his marauding companions: 


Die Vnordnung war nun mein Leben worden, vnd das elende Leben deuchte 
mich mein Wolfahrt zu seyn, wie wol mir das Gewissen offt das Widerspiel in 
ein Ohr sagte. In Summa ich funge nun an, es so gut zu machen als ihrer einer: 
die Erde war mein Beth, der Himmel mein Decke, der Mantel mein Hauss, der 
Wein mein ewigs Leben. (p. 300f ) 


But the voice of his conscience, which can never be wholly silenced, is 
Philander’s final saving grace. He is gradually sated with experience of this 
violent lawless life and at last succeeds in making his escape. Lying down 
to rest he has a vision which reveals the full horror of his misdeeds and points 


' out the path which a soldier must follow to gain salvation. Chastened and 


repentant, he is taken back to the haunted castle of Geroldseck to face his 
judges. 

In technique this story, which forms the main body of Soldaten-Leben, 
shows clear affinities with the Spanish picaresque novel. Most obvious of all 
is Moscherosch’s use of the autobiographical method of narration. That this 
was still a novelty long after Albertinus’ translation of Guzman de Alfarache 
(1615), is evident from his preface, in which he sees fit to allay the reader’s 
suspicions ‘als ob dergleichen Gottlose Stiicklein ich selbst aussgeiibet hatte’; 
we are reassured that his rdle was of ‘Pars Patiens’, not of “Pars Deliquens’.: 
His use of the first person is a literary expedient to give his tale increased 
directness and tension. In a very real sense, however, Soldaten-Leben was 
based on personal experience. In his other works Moscherosch never tires 
of relating how he suffered three times at the hands of marauding troops; 
here he reverses the position and imagines himself as one of their number. 
This results at one point in a peculiar irony. For when Philander and his 
companions carry out an attack on the “Schwartzer Bschiderich’ (soldiers’ 
jargon for “‘Amtmann’), the latter, ‘mein bester Freund, den ich auff Erden 
hatte vnd haben werde’, proves to be no other than the author himself. 
The description of the raid and the subsequent escape of the “Bschiderich’ 
with God's aid, is a reminiscence of Moscherosch’s own flight in 1641 from 
Finstingen in Lorraine (pp. 275 ff). 

Picaresque too are both the action of Soldaten-Leben and the setting in 
which it is played. The central figures are drawn from low life — the scum 
of society thrown up by a long and aimless war. In one respect they are 
even more degraded than such a character as Quevedo’s buscén, Paul the 
Sharper; for the latter lives on his wits by cheating a relatively normal 
peaceable society which, seen through his eyes, is not without comedy. 
But the Germany from which Philander’s gang force their livelihood has 
already lost all semblance of civilization: every township is occupied by 
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soldiers and every farm is a little fortress or a nest of spies; the marauding 


soldiers are only the beasts of prey in a society which is already dehumanized 
in its habits and beliefs. The plane on which Soldaten-Leben moves would 
indeed be merely sordid, were it not for the wealth of incidents which 
follow one another in quick succession. But from the very beginning, 


when Philander is plunged into his new existence, fresh episodes occur so | 


rapidly that the squalor becomes a grim ever-present backcloth of the action. 
Occasionally the pace of events is so swift that it is hard to take stock of 
each situation singly. Thus at one point a secret message leads to the ambush 
of a ship on the Rhine. But because the vessel sinks without yielding any 
booty, the robbers immediately engage in their next exploit of pillaging a 
monastery (p. 269). Riding, marauding, eating and sleeping — such is the 
cycle of their lives. In no other pages which Moscherosch wrote is there 
such quick-moving relentless activity, described in a style which is com- 
pelling just because it is so terse and flat.* It is this compact and realistic 
description, free of all irrelevancies, which gives the narration its ring of 
authenticity: 


So bald ritten wir alle fort, fort, fort, vnd kamen, wie mich dauchte, zur 
hinder Thiir eines Hauses. Dann es war finster. 

Sie stiegen ab, biss auff zween, so neben mir die Pferde halten miisten, vnd 
zur Thiir, (welche ein Kauffmann auss geargwonter Anstellung des Wirths 
offen gelassen) mit auffgezogenen Pistolen hinein. 

Ein einiger Schuss geschahe zur Stubthiire hienein, so bald waren die gute Leut 
= vor Schrecken schon halb erstorben, vnd ohn viel Wort machen wurden 

. gebunden vnd —— vnnd neben ihren Fell-Eysen fortgeftihret 
said in das alte Schloss. . . . (p. 264) 


Besides this dominant episodic element in Soldaten-Leben there is also a 
secondary interest which can best be described as ‘informative’. The story 
is seasoned at intervals with scraps of out of the way facts about the free- 
booters’ modus vivendi; in this way a kind of local colour is introduced to 
enliven the normally bare narrative. The reader is initiated into the various 
ruses by which the marauders carry on their fight for existence: how they 
temporarily lie low in order to allay suspicion and to persuade the local 
inhabitants that they have departed (p. 272); how they obtain access to a 
town by disguising themselves as wine-sellers in order to pass through the 
gate (p. 314); or how they are dependent on a vast system of spies and 
informers which extends all over the countryside. Every exploit of the gang 
is preceded by the arrival of a peasant or messenger in their service. The 
importance of secret letters, often in code, is stressed by quoting their text 
in full. The soldiers’ jargon which these letters contain can only be under- 
stood by reference to the glossary which is specially provided (pp. 286 ff). 
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All these details serve the single purpose of disclosing the secret springs of 
the action to the reader. He sees the play from the auditorium and the wings 
at the same time. A similar device is used in the picaresque novel to give an 
intimate view of the tricks of card-sharpers, pickpockets and cheapiacks. 

If the narrative technique employed in Soldaten-Leben brings it close to 
the picaresque novel, it also displays other features which are less typical of 
the genre. Most striking is the lack of humour. The tone of voice in which 
the story is related is one of utter seriousness; even the rare jests of the sol- 
diers have a touch of grimness; they themselves are shadowy figures, sinister 
but never comical. The occasional comments which Philander permits 
himself on the course of events are calculated to arouse, not amusement, but 
pity or horror. His description of the sinking ship on the Rhine, for instance, 
is full of emotive adjectives such as ‘arm’, ‘vnschuldig’, ‘trawrig’, ‘grausam’ 
etc. (p. 268f). More usually such words are unnecessary because the events 
speak for themselves. Indeed certain incidents which are brutal in the 
extreme are related so dispassionately that they come as almost a physical 
shock to the modern reader. Such are the descriptions of the cruel torture 
inflicted on the peasants (pp. 260,and 269), and the barbarous execution of 
the prisoners (p. 320). Even the tougher sensibility of the seventeenth- 
century public must have found the realism of these passages harrowing. 

The almost unrelieved earnestness of tone in Soldaten-Leben is in keeping 
with its fundamental moral purpose. This, the common factor to which we 
are brought back in all Moscherosch’s writings, is conspicuous here only by 
its unobtrusiveness, for there is no full-length statement of the moral until 
the conclusion. Admittedly, the form which it assumes here is ponderous 
enough — eighty stanzas from Ringwald’s Lautere Wahrheit reciting the 
duties of the Christian soldier (pp. 347-66). But what deserves mention is 
the fact that this ‘message’, which results in Philander’s final conversion, has 
already been carefully prepared for inside the narrative proper, and without 
disrupting the continuity of the story. The moral ingredient is thus not 
superimposed on Soldaten-Leben but interwoven in it as an essential part. 
Moscherosch achieves this in the first place by carefully differentiating 
Philander from the freebooters; for he, the hero, both belongs to their 
number and stands apart from them at the same time; and if, at one moment, 
he is caught up in their violence and opportunism, in the next he is ill at 
ease, a prey to his tender conscience. There is thus between Philander’s 
inner and outer life a continual tension which is implied by describing 
either his inner meditations — for Philander is nothing if not reflective — or 
the constant friction which occurs between him and his companions. 


Ich erschracke dieser schrécklichen Plagen vnnd vnbarmhertzigen Tyranney, 
bate den Bttrwtz, dass er doch an Gott vnd an sein Gewissen dencken wolte 
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vnnd der armen vnschuldigen Leuthe etwas mit der Marter schonen. Aber 

er sprach zu mir in Zorn, wann du viel Mitleiden haben wilt, so bleibstu min 

Freund nicht lang; der ist dess Teuffels, der Mitleyden hat. (p. 261) 

Bbwtz, der in Forchten stunde, er miiste auch irgend in die Kirche gehen: 

Bruder, sprach cr, du bist ein Narr, der ist dess Teuffels, der Predig héret. 

(p. 326) 
The final coming to a head of this conflict is a duel, in which Philander, 
characteristically enough, attributes his success to his trust in God (p. 339). 

In the second place the moral of Soldaten-Leben is expressed through a 

series of secondary characters who impinge at intervals on the main thread 
of the story. Although none of these remains on the scene for long, each one 
in turn represents a moral challenge to Philander; all alike stand for the 
Christian pole of existence to which he is spiritually orientated, even while 
physically he is embroiled in sin. The first to appear is the Lutheran abbot, 
lamenting, in Latin which the soldiers cannot understand, the despoliation 
of his church and calling on the secular powers to avenge the sacrileges 
which have been committed (p. 270f). | Likewise, much later in the story, 
there is the farmer-magistrate who attributes all Germany’s sufferings to 
the decline in religion (p. 303). He contrasts the spirit in which their 
ancestors used to go out to battle with the godless blaspheming of the 
present generation. Significant too is the song of the sentry — a soldier’s 
version of Luther’s hymn ‘Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott’ — which convinces 
Philander that God must be on the side of their adversaries (p. 316f). The 
last character of moral significance is the priest whom Philander and the 
unwilling Bbwtz visit, shortly before their final quarrel. He warns the 
soldiers against superstition and engaging in war merely for ‘zeitlich gut’, 
pointing out that in battle victory depends on God's will alone (p. 327). 
This little sermon completes Philander’s inner reformation, which he 
compares with that of Saul in the Bible: 


. mich deuchte, ich hérete warhafftig eine Stimme, die zu mir sprach: 
Philander, Philander, es wird dir schwer werden, also wider Gott vnd Gewissen 
zu streitten. Also dass ich mitten im Dantz still stunde vnd, gleichsam ich 
geschlagen ware, nicht fort konte. 

Sasse derowegen ein wenig zur Ruhe beyseits vnnd bedachte bey mir, was 
fiir eine Stimme das ware, die ich gehéret: 

Je mehr ich aber den Worten nachsonne, je mehr ward ich durch den Geist 
Gottes geriihret, dass ich einen Abschew vnnd Eckel gewan ab allen diesen 
grossen Vntugenden, so ich veriiben sahe, vnd mir eyftrig vorname, so bald 
ich mit Fug konte davon kommen, keine Gelegenheit zu versaumen; (p. 330) 


There is an unmistakable Protestant strain in the moral of Soldaten-Leben. 
Apart from Ringwald Luther himself is the chief authority on which 
Moscherosch bases his message. He quotes especially from a writing of 
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1527 — Bedenken ob Kriegsleute auch in einem seligen Stande seyen kinnen.* The 
answer given to the question in the title is that soldiers may indeed save their 
souls — if they have faith in the justice of their cause and if they do not misuse 
their power for selfish ends. Thus the figure of the Christian Soldier, 
amiliar in the Reformation, is revived for the war-stricken generation of the 
1640s. The detailed description of ‘einer christlichen Kriegsbesatzung’ 
(p. 330), which was based on Moscherosch’s own experience of the Swedish 
garrison at Benfeld,* reflects the same ideal: 


Es gunge bey ihnen alles her in guter Ordnung; alle Lehnung wurde den 
Soldaten richtig bezahlt; wer sich im geringsten vergriffe, der ward gestrafft. 
Kein Fluchen, kein Spielen, kein Huren, kein Mord-Thaten wurden gehiget; 
sondern nach Gelegenheit mit Strang vnd Schwert, mit der Wippe, mit den 
Spitzruten, mit dem Stock, mit der Geige belohnet. Wer was lébliches thate, 
der ward gelobet, herfiir gezogen vnnd befiirtert. Alle Tage hielten sie ihre 
gewisse Bettstunden; alle Wochen héreten sie zweymal Predig; ein jeder gung 
nach geschehener Wacht seiner Arbeit nach; (p. 330f) 


At a deeper level, however, below the plane of moral teaching, it is not 
difficult to detect a note of despair in Soldaten-Leben. For here the soldiers 
depicted are not defenders of the faith. Their religious belief is adequately 
summarized in their parody of the Beatitudes which begins: ‘Der ist des 
Teuffels, der barmhertzig ist’ (p. 340). Even the war itself is no longer a 
conflict between two enemies in arms, but between marauders and civilians. 
In the long run the chief sufferers are the peasants, whose sole hope lies in the 
precarious security obtained by payment of contribution or protection money. 
Nothing reveals more clearly their plight than the unashamed agreement 
between the two opposing sides to treat the peasantry as legitimate game 
(p. 320). In the last event, therefore, Soldaten-Leben is a heartfelt appeal for 
peace and a call to end the disruption of the Empire. The final message, from 
Ringwald’s Lautere Wahrheit — a summons to the nation to close its ranks in 
God’s name, to expel the foreign troops and unite against the Turks (p. 400) 
— is the same as had echoed down the decades since the time of Sebastian 
Brant. 


Soldaten-Leben marks the end of Moscherosch’s literary development as it is 
shown in the Gesichte. It has many faults, notably the unresolved conclusion. 
Philander’s subsequent return to Geroldseck, the satire on the avarice of 
lews and tax-collectors, the digressions on gunpowder and printing (pp. 
371-93) — all these represent an evasion by the author of the one problem 
inherent in all picaresque novels: that of finding an appropriate fate for the 
hero after his life of adventure is over. Even if we take this into account, 
however, Soldaten-Leben may stand in its own right as the first original 
popular German novel. The only writer before Moscherosch to display 
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a comparable narrative talent was Wickram, whose short romances left no 
mark on the development of German prose fiction. 

It is fruitful to compare Soldaten-Leben with Simplicissimus which appeared 
about twenty-five years later, for in its bare outline the course of Simplicius’s 
life is strikingly similar to that of Philander. Both books tell the story of a 
young man who is caught up, half against his will, in the freebooting sol- 
dier’s life; in each case the hero is thrown to and fro by the fates, raised up 
and cast down on Fortune’s wheel in a series of adventures — until at last, 
realizing in the nick of time that he is a sinner in a vain and inconstant 
world, he saves his soul by repentance. Even Grimmelshausen’s sympathetic 
portraiture of the peasants and his gruesome torture scenes, which helped to 
give him his reputation as a ‘realist’,* are anticipated in Soldaten-Leben. 
Doubtless, to some extent, both authors drew upon the same Spanish models. 
Nevertheless it is to Moscherosch that the original credit falls for adapting 
the picaresque novel to the German scene; Grimmelshausen perfected the 
genre and passed it on to the next generation of writers, who gave it yet 
another direction.’ 

Besides the similarities between the two novels it is as well to define the 
essential differences. The most important is the difference in the quality of 
composition, which is so great that Soldaten-Leben appears, beside Simplicis- 
simus, like a short and uneven draft. As a narrative it follows a hesitant 
unsteady course and is halted more than once by ill-prepared digressions. 
This contrasts sharply with the smooth flow of Grimmelshausen’s story and 
that self-irony of the writer who asserts his mastery over the form of his 
work, while preserving sufficient detachment from its content. Accompany- 
ing this difference in composition, and responsible in part for it, there is 
also a difference in the outlook of the two authors which can only be 
touched upon here. The outlook of Moscherosch is the narrower and the 
more aggrieved; it betrays a constant tension between his view of the world 
as it is and as it should be. Grimmelshausen’s depth and breadth of vision 
save him from this inner strain and provide the ground for his more in- 
tegrated picture of the world. Their difference in perspective is due only in 
part to the long interval of time between their two works. It is true that 
Moscherosch was writing when the Thirty Years War was still in progress, 
and that Grimmelshausen’s novel, already in 1669, had something of the 
appeal of lively memoirs. But doubtless even more relevant here are their 
divergent religious beliefs. Philander required a more complex formula 
than Simplicius’s “Adieu Welt’ in order to save his soul. There is no rejection 
of the world nor retreat into the wilderness at the end of Soldaten-Leben; 
to a Lutheran of Moscherosch’s stamp such a step could only imply a 
betrayal of God, for he considered it the first duty of a Christian to live in 
the world, and let his light shine forth in it. 
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NOTES 


! H. M. Moscherosch, Gesichte Philanders von Sittewald, ed. F. Bobertag, Deutsche National-Litteratur, 
vol. XXXII. The page-references below are to this edition except where otherwise stated. 

2 See Moscherosch, Gesichte Philanders von Sittewald, ... Ander Theil, Strassburg MDCLXV, p. $70. 

* This may explain the inclusion of Soldaten-Leben, almost unchanged, in Arnim’s Wéintergarten 
(L. A. v. Arnim, Sdmmtliche Werke, Leipzig 1842, Bd. x1, pp. 145-85). 

* The work is mentioned in the preface to Soldaten-Leben (Gesichte, Ander Theil, p. 547); see also J. 
Beinert, ‘Deutsche Quellen und Vorbilder zu H. M. Moscherosch Gesichten’, Alemannia, N.F. Bd. ¢, 
Freiburg, 1904, pp. 213ff. 

* See the marginal note in Gesichte, Ander Theil, p. 718. 

* On Grimmelshausen’s ‘realism’ see R. Alewyn, ‘Johann Beer’, Palaestra, vol. CLXXXI, Leipzig, 
1932, pp. 197-200. 

* On the picaresque novel’s subsequent lines of development, see Arnold Hirsch, Biirgertum und Barock 
im deutschen Roman, Frankfurt, 1934, chapters 1 and n. 








DRAMA AND MUSIC IN MODERN GERMANY 
by Water Moss 


IN 1953 the Federal Republic can boast of 163 theatres of which ninety- 
three are municipal or state theatres. The numerous festivals at Berlin, 
Recklingshausen, and Bochum — to name but three — all give evidence of 
the recovery which the German theatre has made since the end of the war. 
The terrible destruction which reduced over one-fifth of all dwellings to 
ruins, was no more sparing of the theatre. In the whole of Germany no less 
than 98 theatres were destroyed, and others damaged less severely. Actors 
and stage-hands alike were scattered throughout Western Europe by the 
demands of total war, scenery and costumes reduced to ashes. To a country, 
which on top of all other miseries was saddled with an almost worthless cur- 
rency, the prospect of a resumption of theatrical performances at this time 
might well have seemed both remote and unnecessary. In a world which 
was remarkably like that which Wolfgang Borchert portrayed in his play 
Draussen vor der Tiir, there were far more pressing needs to be attended to. 
And yet the situation did not develop as an outside observer might have 
expected, for to assume that the theatre is a luxury and not a necessity would 
be to misunderstand its function and place in our lives. 

Hardly had hostilities ceased when the first tentative, make-shift efforts 
were made to begin again. Patched theatres, ruined churches, schoolrooms 
and barns were the home of the first post-war productions. The first years 
were years of extreme hardship for all concerned, but the very fact that these 
temporary theatres were packed night after night — despite hunger and 
cold—is proof of the theatre's life-giving potential. To a nation just 
emerged from the overwhelming catastrophe which was the Third Reich, 
the theatre was not a means of escape from reality but a source of encourage- 
ment in the search for eternal values and self-knowledge. Evidence of this 
is provided by the first great success of the post-war stage, Carl Zuckmayer’s 
Des Teufels General which was performed over two thousand times during 
the 1948-49 season, and was included in the repertoires of fifty-three 
theatres. Its popularity was due to its opportuneness, and to the unabashed 
frankness with which the author tackled the problems which occupied 
every mind immediately after the war. Zuckmayer’s second success was 
a revival of his comedy of Berlin garrison life Der Hauptmann von 
Képenick. But Germany, despite the rich material for a dramatist which 
one would imagine the last twenty years of the country’s history to have 
furnished, has provided very few of the modern plays; it is the German 
classics which have remained consistently popular. Faust, Minna von Barn- 
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helm, and Wilhelm Tell appeared regularly on the lists of most often per- 
formed plays, but the younger generation has not yet presented us with a 
dramatist of note. The hopes that a flood of manuscripts suppressed during 
the Nazi regime would submerge the German stage were without founda- 
tion. Of the few names of note we may mention Bert Brecht, who has made 
ty- | his home in the East (Mutter Courage and Herr Puntila und sein Knecht), Hans 


lin, Rehberg (Der siebenjahrige Krieg, Heinrich und Anna), Paul Fechter (Der 
of Zauberer Gottes), Fritz von Unruh, Hans Rehfisch, and the lamented Wolf- 
rar. gang Borchert. Zuckmayer has had widespread popularity with his earlier 
to works Barbara Blomberg and Gesang im Feuerofen, and the ninetieth anniver- 
less | sary of the birth of Gerhart Hauptmann was celebrated with many new 
ors productions of his works, in particular Die Ratten. 
the But if the theatre-going public has been disappointed in its own younger 
ry, generation, it has had all the more contact with plays from other countries. 
ur- | Having survived the currency reforms, the theatres were then opened to all 
me | those plays which had been kept from them by Hitler’s peculiar brand of 
ich | cultural politics. Thus it was that the successes of London, Paris and New 
lay York made their way — in some cases a triumphal progress — across West 
to. | Germany. It is interesting that next to Shakespeare (Hamlet), it was Priestley 
ave | (Ever Since Paradise), and Coward (Blithe Spirit), who were most popular 


uld | during the years 1948-50. England has been represented above all by Shake- 
speare (Diisseldorf having a splendid Hamlet in Gustav Griindgens), and the 
orts | ever-popular Bernard Shaw. Christopher Fry, whose verbal pyrotechnics 
yms are a veritable headache for the translator, came to the forefront with his 
ears | plays The Lady’s not for Burning, A Phoenix too Frequent, and Venus Observed. 
rese ~}| Others achieving a certain popularity were James Barrie (Dear Brutus and 
and Mary Rose), whose Peter Pan has in some theatres taken its place beside the 
just traditional Christmas fare of Humperdinck’s Hansel und Gretel, T. S. Eliot 
ich, | (Murder in the Cathedral, and The Cocktail Party), Terence Rattigan, and the 


ige- | irrepressible Peter Ustinov (The Loves of Four Colonels). One of the very last 
this | additions to the 1952-53 season was Graham Greene's The Living Room 
ers | which was given a very creditable performance by Kurt Hoffmann’s 
‘ing | company in their cellar-theatre at Bonn. 

1ree Hardly less popular were the translations of American authors. One of 


hed | the earliest was Thornton Wilder’s Our Town (produced by Erich Engel at 
xied =| Munich) which achieved an outstanding success equalled only by the same 
was | author's Skin of our Teeth and Zuckmayer’s Teufels General. Arthur Miller, 
von | whose Death of a Salesman was played at thirty different theatres during the 
hich | 1950-51 season, was also represented by his All my Sons. Other contributions 
ave | came from Tennessee Williams (A Streetcar named Desire), John Steinbeck 
man | (Of Mice and Men), John van Druten (The Voice of the Turtle), and Claire 
arn- | Boothe Luce (The Women). Of the French dramatists, Jean Paul Sartre has 
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been consistently represented in the repertoires (Huis clos, Les mains sales, 
La putaine respectuese), Anouilh (Medea, Antigone), Jean Giraudoux (Undine, 
La folle de Chaillot, Amphytrion 38, and Electra), and Albert Camus. The 
contemporary Spanish drama is represented by Garcia Lorca and Alejandro 
Casova. 

But translations do not make the living theatre, and we must turn our atten- 
tion briefly to the actors, actresses and producers of which there has never been 
a shortage in Germany since the days of Schréder and Frau Neuber. Ina recent 
account of the theatre in Germany Hanns Braun stated that ‘the younger 
generation has not only failed to produce a playwright of significance, but 
even an actor or director who can compare with the Old Guard’, and then 
went on to lament the fact that of the select group which once gathered 
about Max Reinhardt at the Deutsches Theater (Berlin), only Werner 
Krauss remained. But even if Heinrich George, Emil Jannings, and Albert 
Basserman are dead, there are still some outstanding actors (Gustav Griind- 
gens, Fritz Kortner, Erich Ponto), and actresses (Kathe Dorsch, Elizabeth 
Flickenschild, Hilde Krahl, Kathe Gold, Hermine K6rner, Marianne Hoppe). 
Among the producers we can notice the same strange state of affairs as in 
modern German literature — many of the leading names of today made their 
reputations as much as thirty years ago. The list of outstanding producers is 
regrettably short, but it includes names like Heinz Hilpert, who was chosen 
by Zuckmayer to stage all the German premiéres of his works, Hans Schalla, 
who has succeeded the late Saladin Schmitt at Bochum, the home of the 
Shakespeare festivals, Fritz Kortner, Gustav Griindgens, Erich Engel, Hans 
Schweikart, Adolf Rott and Rudolf Hartmann.’ If the theatre in Germany 
has proved disappointing in its scarcity of indigenous talent, the field of 
music is far more encouraging. The legacy of war had left music in no more 
promising a position than the theatre. Most of the major concert halls had 
been destroyed, and of the opera houses only those at Wiesbaden and 
Stuttgart remained standing. The large orchestras had split up, their libraries 
and instruments had been destroyed. That was the scene in 1945. In 1953 
Germany is once more the centre of the music world. Bayreuth, under 
Wagner's grandsons Wieland and Wolfgang has conquered a new genera- 
tion for the ‘green hill’, Géttingen (Handel), Bonn (Beethoven), and 
Ansbach (J. S. Bach) have become international festival cities. Opera 
companies from Hamburg (in Edinburgh), Munich (London, Rome), and 
Bayreuth (Naples) have taken an art in which Germany has traditionally 
excelled throughout Western Europe. 

The process of recovery was not easy. The cultural isolation of the period 
beginning in 1933 had proved as disastrous for music as it had for literature. 
Hindemith, Stravinsky, Bartok and Schénberg— to name but a few- 
were classified as degenerate and thus not performed. Jews were driven from 
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the country, and countless artists of international repute preferred to avoid 
the country as a protest against its regime. When the war ended it was not 
immediately possible to re-establish those cultural ties with the outside world 
which Hitler had severed. Currency restrictions made it impossible for an 
enterprising musician to introduce works to the German public which were 
new to it but were, in fact, standard works in the international concert 
repertoire. The chaotic travel conditions which prevailed for some time 
made it impossible for musicians from abroad to visit the country even had 
they wished to do so. 

It was not long, however, before the orchestras for which Germany had 
long been famous, at Berlin, Cologne and Munich, were re-formed and 
giving regular concerts. An interesting newcomer was the Bamberg sym- 
phony orchestra which in a short time became one of Germany’s leading 
orchestras. It was formed around a nucleus of musicians who had formerly 
played with the German Philharmonic at Prague. In those days the concert 
programmes were conservative, almost traditional, modern music taking up 
only a third of the space available. The reason for this is not hard to find — 
the great classics, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and the romantics, 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms, came as it were from another world, 
a world removed from the miseries of defeat, and in which all resolved at 
last in a final harmony. It is hardly surprising that such works were preferred 
to those of, for instance, the Schénberg school which demand much more of 
the listener's powers of concentration. 

Up to the middle of 1948 music flourished, even if it lacked a solid econo- 
mic basis. With the introduction of the currency reforms there began a 
period of crisis which was felt in the theatre and concert hall alike. By a 
perfectly natural reaction the public preferred to spend its money on the 
material things which it had long been without. In addition that section of 
society which, by virtue of its social and educational traditions, had formed 
the bulk of the concert audience, was the section worst hit by the currency 
reforms. A return to normal was only possible with the gradual stabilization 
of the German economy. 

If orchestral music has proved more popular than the more intimate forms 
such as chamber music, the greatest popularity is enjoyed by the opera. 
Germany, as a result of its cultural history, has always taken a leading part 
in this art form. Of all forms of theatre this is the most hybrid and elaborate, 
its upkeep, the most problematic. At the end of the war all but two of the 
country’s opera houses had been destroyed, and even today reconstruction 
has only partly restored the balance. Once the initial difficulties of re-forming 
opera companies were overcome, the problems presented by the temporary 
stages resulted in several interesting developments. The new stages were in 
no wise comparable to the old in their technical equipment, and considera- 
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tions of economy and space forbade a return to the elaborate stage settings 
of pre-war days. The result has been — as in the theatre — a preference in 
stage design for the abstract and the suggestive. More important has been 
the acquirement of a juster sense of proportion concerning the true nature of 
opera. The absence of cumbrous scenery and vast stages has meant that the 
dramatic element in opera has regained its rightful place, and the music has 
been given its proper réle as an enhancer of the written word. Stripped of 
its traditional trappings, which at one time threatened to smother it, opera 
has proved one of the most fruitful spheres in Germany's musical life, and 
many notable contemporary composers have contributed to it. Of them, 
several have chosen texts which have done much to bring about the re- 
adjustment of operatic proportions which has been an important achieve- 
ment of the post-war period. Werner Egk chose Calderon (Circe) and 
Ibsen (Peer Gynt), Carl Orff—Sophocles (Antigone), Sappho and Catullus, 
Hindemith — Hoffmann (Cadillac), and K. A. Hartmann—Grimmelshausen 
(Des Simplizius Simplizissimus Jugend). It is no exaggeration to say that 
Germany is leading in the field of modern opera. 

The position of modern music is, however, not everywhere as flourishing 
as in the opera house. For the enthusiast there are the ‘Musikwochen’ at 
Donaueschingen, an important centre in the history of modern German 
music, and the summer schools held at Kranichstein. But in the concert halls 
the public has been cautious, where it has not been distinctly hostile. The 
main task of introducing modern music to Germany has been undertaken 
by the broadcasting stations, particularly those at Baden-Baden and Cologne. 
In this way the balance between the new and the old, which must be kept if 
music is to flourish, has been preserved. 


NOTE 


1 The best known and most important theatrical centres in the Federal Republic are: 


Berlin (Schillertheater under the direction of Boleslav Barlog) 

Diisseldorf (Gustav Griindgens) 

Munich (Staatsschauspiel, A. J. Lippl, and Kaimmerspiele, Hans Schweikart) 
Cologne (Herbert Maisch) 

Géttengen (Deutsches Theater, Heinz Hilpert) 

Hamburg (Schauspielhaus, A. Lippert, Thalia Theater, W. Maertens) 
Bochum (Hans Schalla) 

and Stuttgart, Darmstadt, Frankfurt, Nuremberg, Tiibingen, and Brunswick. 
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LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Centenary of the “Maximilianeum’ in Munich 

To the interesting centenaries reported in my two previous Letters must 
now be added a third, that of the institution in Munich known as the 
‘Maximilianeum’ which is unique of its kind in Germany. The centenary 
celebration, to which I had the honour of being invited, took place today. 

While still Crown Prince, Maximilian II, to give him his later title, 
became interested in the idea of an institution which should serve the purpose 
of attracting and furthering promising candidates for the Bavarian higher 
civil service. Whether the idea was his own, or was suggested to him by 
those about him, by the humanist Friedrich v. Thiersch, for instance, is not 
quite clear and no longer possible to determine. Be that as it may, and 
various as were the original suggestions for the project, the foundation was 
essentially the King’s work, and a work of royal munificence and far-sighted 
wisdom. On November 25th, 1852, a “Vorschule eines Erziehungs-institutes 
fiir den hdheren Staatsdienst’ was opened by the King, and on October 6th, 
1857, was laid the foundation stone of a great new building to the designs of 
Friedrich Birklein and others. The building, which now stands imposingly 
on rising ground of the eastern bank of the Isar, was completed in 1874. 

Since that time, though acute difficulties have had to be, and have been, 
faced, the Maximilianeum has never looked back. In all 480 rigorously 
selected young Bavarians without respect to birth or confession have passed 
through it to make the special contribution to public life expected of them — 
among them famous names. The original plan and intention of limiting 
membership to candidates for the civil service (which in practice would 
have at that time meant only students of law) has long been given up, and 
boys are now accepted who study in all the secular faculties. But, although 
the emphasis has gradually changed in this way, the Maximilianeum has in 
essence remained true to the tradition of its royal founder. 

The hardest blow that has struck the Maximilianeum during the present 
century was undoubtedly the wiping out of its assets in the inflation period 
after the first Great War — a blow which repeated itself with less severity 
in the currency reform of 1948. Since the first inflation period the Maxi- 
milianeum has had to be state subsidized. In this connection industry might 
well do much more to help. At the moment, the Maximilianeum is in the 
somewhat curious position of having the bombed-out Bavarian parliament 
as its tenant. Itself seriously damaged during the last war, the building has 
since 1949 housed the Bavarian Landtag and Senate in reconstructed rooms 
that otherwise would not be used — the centenary celebrations in fact took 
place in the assembly rooms of the Landtag and the Senate. The rent thus 
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accruing from this arrangement is a most valuable source of income to the 
institution, and fears of tension in mutual relationships have proved them- 
selves largely unfounded. 

The Maximilianeum stands in a commanding position high on the river 
bank with splendid views of the city. It is in fact a small ‘college’ or com- 
munity of some 24 scholars presided over by a rector (Vorstand). Each of 
the scholars must, to be considered at all as a candidate, have won a first 
class in his “Abitur’, and must further pass a strict selective examination. 
Each has his own large and pleasant room, receives lodging, board and 
university tuition free and in addition a substantial termly sum as pocket 
money. A common dining hall, a large and beautiful library and other 
facilities are available. The constitution of the Maximilianeum, governing 
the admission of its members and its general administration, is essentially 
democratic, so strongly so, indeed, that the institution remained essentially 
unaffected in principles and personnel during the Third Reich — a fact which 
caused no little astonishment after the recent war to occupation authorities 
not prepared to find anything of the kind in Germany. 

The Maximilianeum has academic exchange connections with universities 
in Italy and Spain, and latterly with the University of Paris. It would be 
pleasant to think that perhaps one day similar connections might be estab- 
lished with some college at a British university. 

The centenary has been marked by the publication of a handsome and 
interesting Festschrift (100 Jahre Maximilianeum, 1852-1952; Richard Pflaum 
Verlag, Munich). 


Reconstruction in Wiirzburg. Balthasar Neumann Bicentenary 

Two hundred years ago, while engaged on his great church at Neresheim, 
Balthasar Neumann, one of the greatest of German Baroque architects, 
died in Wiirzburg. The beautiful Baroque city which saw his death has 
since then itself died — a single air raid on March 16th, 1945, wiped out 
almost all its ancient monuments. Though nothing can bring back the 
radiance which was once so bright there has nevertheless been much re- 
building, and the Residenz, the city’s greatest architectural treasure and one 
of Neumann’s masterpieces, which escaped moderately lightly, is well on in 
the process of reconstruction. To mark the bicentenary, a Balthasar Neu- 
mann exhibition is being held in the Residenz, for which an excellent and 
excellently illustrated catalogue has been prepared. 


Berlin again. International Classical Congress. Death of a Goethe Scholar 

At the end of May was held yet another international congress in Berlin, 
the Internationaler Altphilologenkongress. Organized by Professor Tibur- 
tius, Senator fiir Volksbildung, together with Dr. Radke, president of the 
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Berlin Altphilologenverband, and attended by some 250 guests from Berlin, 
Western Germany and Western Europe, it was the first gathering of its kind 
to be held since the war. The central theme of the congress was ‘Die Antike 
und Europa’, and lectures were contributed by members from England, 
[taly, Switzerland and France, as well as Germany. The meetings were held 
in the Steglitz Gymnasium, and orchestral and choral music was given at 
the opening and closing celebrations by pupils from the Diesterweg-Ober- 
schule in Wedding and the Goetheschule in Wilmersdorf. The programme 
was varied and interesting, and the lectures given are to be published in 
Das Gymnasium, probably in a special issue. 


* *K * * +: 


Dr. Arnold Federmann, Professor at the Technical University in Berlin, 
who in his seventy-fifth year died recently on his way from Berlin to the 
West, had devoted the main work of his life to Goethe. To English scholars 
his most interesting and stimulating publication is probably his latest and last 
Der junge Goethe und England. Other works of note are his Goethe als bildender 
Kiinstler, and two monographs upon two friends of Goethe, the second of 
the two little known in Germany: Heinrich Meyer, Goethes Schweizer Freund, 
and Johann Heinrich Fiissli. 


Brockhaus and Herder 

The early months of the year saw the appearance of the first volume each 
of these two great Lexicons. The sixteenth edition of Der Grosse Brockhaus 
is to be completed in twelve volumes, the fifth edition of Der Grosse Herder 
in ten. Both have become indispensable institutions in Germany. Yet for 
Herr Schmidt who is cursed with a modest income and the itch to possess a 
lexicon the choice is not quite easy. Both books are beautiful, both monu- 
mental, both trustworthy; and both cost the same (linen-bound DM 39, 
half-leather DM 46 the volume — at least, the first volume!). It might be 
expected, and seems to be the case, that religious and ecclesiastical matters 
find larger treatment in Herder; and this consideration may lead to a more 
general one. Those interested in the natural sciences, in facts and dates and 
statistics, may find themselves somewhat better served by Brockhaus; while 
those concerned more with history and the arts than with the sciences, more 
with formative influences than with facts, may find themselves turning to 
Herder. But in the last resort it is perhaps a matter of emphasis; and both 
works are so fine that comparisons may well seem odious. 


German book export and import 

The Neue literarische Welt of April 25th had a small paragraph headed 
‘Renaissance des deutschen Buches’ which give some figures of interest on 
this subject. I reproduce them in tabular form: 
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I Export of German books 
(in millions of marks) 
1930 60 
1938 25 
1945 O 
1948 2 
1949 8 
1950 20 
19SI 36 
19§2 figures not yet attainable 


Import of books into Germany 
(in millions of marks) 
1948 3 
1951 25- 


ty 


The paragraph concludes with the observation: “Mit der eigenen Renaissance 


wichst also auch der Appetit auf den Geist des anderen.’ 
JOHN BOURKE 


Munich, 30.7.53 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
BY VARIOUS HANDS 


The Year of Sweet Illusions. By Hans Carossa, translated by Robert Kee. London: 
Methuen. 1951. 10s. 6d. 


Although an extract from Das Jahr der schinen Tauschungen appeared in the 
periodical Corona as early as 1938 the completed work itself was not published 
until 1941, and English readers had to wait for a further ten years for this 
translation. This, the third volume of Carossa’s autobiography, is a con- 
tinuation of the story begun in Eine Kindheit (Insel, 1922 translation: Secker, 
1930) but is complete in itself. It tells of the author’s first years as a medical 
student in Munich and presents an attractive picture of Bavaria at the close 
of the century. It shows, in particular, Carossa’s development as affected 
profoundly by the contemporary movements in literature and art. But it is 
more than just an autobiography and the episodes are rich in a symbolism 
which has more than personal or individual import. The translation is 
competent, but does not do full justice to the style of the original which, be 
it said in all fairness, is by no means easy to render in another language. 


(Carr Barer) 


ance 


Dictionary of Agricultural Terms. English-German: German-English. For the use of 
Young Farmers and others on their travels prepared by The National Federa- 
tion of Young Farmers’ Clubs. London, 1952. 51 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Professional vocabularies present great difficulties to the compiler. The 
anonymous author of this booklet has overcome most of them. He has made 
a careful selection of words which farmers of both countries should find 
useful. It would be helpful if, in the German-English section, a symbol were 
placed against words which have a much wider use than their specialized 
agricultural meaning, e.g. der Wirt=‘host (of a parasite)’. Other entries 
should be expanded: der Biirzel=‘rump’, die Jetztzeit=‘alluvial soil’, der 
Kanal= ‘dyke, water-trough’, der Reif=‘frost’ carry condensation too far. 


(KEITH SPALDING) 


A Short History of German Literature. By Gilbert Waterhouse. Second Edition. 
London: Methuen. 1947. 6s. 


In 1928 Professor Waterhouse achieved the miracle of producing a readable, 
useful and enlightening history of German literature from the earliest times 
in eighty duodecimo pages; the present work, first published in 1942, is an 
expansion, embodying the fruit of twenty years of thought and teaching, 
and the miracle has been repeated on a larger scale. He writes in the Intro- 
duction: “The point of view is, I hope, invariably that of an Englishman 
writing for English readers, for I cannot avoid the conclusion that much of 
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our academic study of German literature during the last forty years has been 
coloured by a too ready acceptance of German values.’ This point of view 
is indeed the chief feature of the book, and a much needed one, though 
some judgments may even so seem idiosyncratic: Professor Waterhouse 
can see nothing but ‘lyrical ignominy’ in Lohenstein and Hofmannswaldau; 
the best he can say about Hélderlin is that his odes are much better than 
Klopstock’s; Kleist and Kafka find little favour; Gotthelf is still classed with 
Auerbach; Biichner is not mentioned at all and the author’s mind was made 
up about Hofmannsthal, George and Rilke in 1928. These few oddities 
are more than counterbalanced by the concision, the trenchant common-sense 
and the dry humour which are apparent on every page, and make this book 
the best short treatment of the subject in English. 
(LEONARD FORSTER) 


Labyrinthische Jahre. By Hans Egon Holthusen. Munich: R. Piper & Co. Verlag. 


1952. 60 pp. 

If the shadow of the war years lies over the earlier poems of Holthusen’s Hier 
in der Zeit there is still the pang of it in some of the poems of the present 
volume, his next. In the first poem, Acht Variationen iiber Zeit und Tod the 
existential doctrine of the identity of past, present, and future is quickened by 
flash-lights on the Nazi régime. No one can shut his eyes to the fact that in 
such a poem as this contemporary history is epitomized in a way that grip. 
us instantly and holds the memory. ‘How great is Caesar!’, we read, “erect is, 
his chariot, idol of the masses, receiving flowers and lies, his face threateninn 
like a clenched fist; and others round him leather-clad, watchful and smilings 
cocked revolvers under their cloaks. Caesar is great; four-motored bomberg 
roar o er his head. Fate speaks loud with the accents of dynamite. Truth i, 
all in one: scenes in cheap marble and a shot in the mouth and poison; flagss 
parades, receptions, and the short, spongy body dragged out of the bunker 
of the Imperial Chancellery and two hundred litres of petrol poured on it.’ 
This is the grim note of actuality throughout; only one poem, Mit Rosen in 
Raron, a tribute laid on Rilke’s grave, has a true poet's tenderness. The 
pattern of the verse is not repellent if it is realized that it is fitted to the sense 
and to the revelation of the sense by flashes; the most characteristic poems 
are those in the rough hexametric shaping of Rilke’s latest work. : Stretches of 
apparently flat prose and crass realism are broken by a sudden rush of tensely 
phrased and lovely imagery. The poetry is in the totality of the poem; and 
even the totality of a single poem is merely a fragment of a great doctrine of 
mystic truth, a gospel which in these labyrinthine years of our wandering 
through the ‘Waste Land’ of existence brings comfort and intelligence of the 
way we go and to where. Holthusen’s existentialism has the Protestant stamp 
of Kierkegaard and Karl Barth; he has been at pains to stress his aversion to 
the French decoction of Heidegger represented chiefly by Sartre. The influence 
of T. S. Eliot and Auden is palpable in the hexametric poems, as it is in several 
of those of Hier in der Zeit; but Holthusen did not read these Anglo-Americans 
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till 1946 and some of his verse dates from 1937. It may be whispered — my 
information comes from the poet! — that his freie Versfiillung goes farther 
back than Eliotismus — as far back as the Hildebrandslied' 

(J. BrrHett) 


Barlach: Leben und Werk in seinen Briefen. Mit 25 Bildern. Munich: R. Piper & Co. 


Verlag. 1952. 268 pp. 


Ernst Barlach’s autobiography, Ein selbsterzahltes Leben (1928) and the two 
volumes of his letters: Aus seinen Briefen (1947) and the present volume are 
essential for an adequate comprehension of his work, plastic and dramatical. 
The most valuable letters are those in which he throws light on his aims and 
intentions; and anyone writing on Barlach will have to quote copiously from 
his revealing statements, often concise and often bluntly phrased and made 
memorable by that drastic Low German humour of which he was so proud. 
The central fact in the present estimation of Barlach is that there has been a 
revival and intensification of interest since 1945. The Nazis had branded him 
him as degenerate (‘als Untermensch und minderrassig’), as one ‘besessen vom 
Damon der ostisch-slawischen Menschheitsgruppe’. It is true that a two months’ 
stay in Russia in 1907 had given him, as he says, his idea of limitless space in 
which human shapes — peasants, shepherds, beggars —stand out firmly 
chiselled and crystallized (he had the same experience as Rilke); hence in his 
work he tries to give a conception of “das Menschliche’ firmly fixed in the 
sweeping vast of infinity. His bent to mystical configuration was strengthened 
by a visit to Italy in 1909, and by his intense study of Theodor Diubler’s 
mythological poetry, by the radiance shining down from Daubler’s land of 
stars on his own vale of tribulation here below. As a sculptor outward form 
was nothing to him; what he seeks to show forth is the soul below the surface. 
Hence, he says, the Russian, the Asiatic type of man, who can only be under- 
stood mystically, is more related to his own nature than his contemporaries 
covered by the folds of culture; ‘Ich sah am Menschen das Verdammte, gleichsam 
Verhexte, aber auch das Wesenhafte’, he says. And again: “Das Barbarische ist mir 
unentbehrlich.” But although his dramas matter for their meaning he protests 
against their being acted too solemnly as mysteries; he wishes the humour 
that is an essential part of their build-up (‘es ist ein Berg Humor in der Siindflut’) 
to be given full scope, and he scoffs at the catchword ‘barlachsche Plastik’. 
Even the patriarch Noah in Die Siindflut is intended to be congenitally comic; 
his stage figure is to be in the nature of a landed proprietor walking heavily 
with a stick and ‘mit einem kaum fihlbaren Bauchlein’. Very noticeable in his 
mystic doctrine is its close similarity to that of Kafka; e.g. ‘ich habe keinen Gott, 
Gott hat mich’. To many of us there must be a great appeal in the simple human 
interest of the letters: Barlach’s illegitimate son; his isolation at Giistrow; his 
praise of his native Plattdeutsch (‘eine naivsaftige, hartmaulige Sprache’); and 
the pictures and portraits, particularly the head with sad down-bent lips in 
the beard and the great eyes above them. 
(J. BrTHELL) 
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Die Geburt Christi. By Rudolf Kassner. Erlenbach — Ziirich: Eugen Rentsch. 


1953. 225 pp. S.Fr. 14.50. 

This new book of philosophical essays by Rudolf Kassner confirms the 
author’s reputation as a man of vast erudition. The reader is continually 
struck by the depth and breadth of Kassner’s interpretation of apparently 
well-known conceptions by which he gives a new and a different meaning to 
many traditional ideas. The beautifully lucid style in which he expresses his 
thoughts and emotions gives him a unique place in modern German literature. 

The motto of the first essay: The Agony of Plato is taken from the second 
book of The Republic: “Then they will say that in such a situation the just man 
will be scourged, tortured and fettered, that his eyes will be burnt out, and 
that at last after suffering every kind of torture, he will be crucified.” Can this 
be regarded as a foreshadowing of the martyrdom and death of Christ: 
Kassner asks. 

He points out that shortly before his own death Plato wrote: “The com- 
pletely just man has to come so that the average man shall cease to be the 
absolute standard for all things, that he shall cease to arrogate to himself the 
right to set the final pattern, and in this passage again Kassner sees a fore- 
shadowing of Christ. 

In another essay: “The Iron Curtain’ — the author discusses and analyses 
this modern problem. He says: “Where the Iron Curtain falls to cut men off 
from each other — in that very place a void, a nothingness is created. It is 
possible that it falls for this very reason, so that a void, a nothingness should 
be created by man’s will.’ ... “The meaning of the Iron Curtain is separation 
— between existence and non-existence, between me and you, between the 
word and the picture. eos 'ae Iron Curtain could not fall in the mystic 
epochs of man’s existence, nor as long as * ‘mysticism’ ’ was in touch with history, 
and Terminus was the god of the frontiers.’ ... “Wherever the Iron Curtain 
falls, one thing happens: the nerve of the drama is severed.” ‘Wherever it 
falls, the conception of personality is lost or declared null and void.’ 

One of the outstanding pronouncements in another essay (“The Fulness of 
Time’) is: “Because Christ lived the truths which He tried to teach — because 
the word became flesh — He did not write down a single word.’ 

‘The word became flesh’ — this sentence, with its various interpretations 
and manifold applications, is the thread which links all these philosophical 
essays. 

(Marie HEYNEMANN) 


Briefe an Maria Mahler. By Josef Weinheber. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann. 1952. 


There has just been published a very fine document humain which confirms 
the picture of Weinheber the humanist and the Christian. Twenty letters 
written by him to a lady in Stuttgart, Maria Mahler — whom he was never 
to meet personally — between October 1943 and February 1945 in face of 
the impending catastrophe. These letters, which — as a counterpart to the 
poems of Hier ist das Wort — may be considered his last testament, were never 
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meant to be published, and are thus all the more significant as reflections of 
his character and philosophy. No one who reads the letters, or rather con- 
fessions, can have any doubt that the Weinheber of these years had overcome 
his temporary association with Nazism. Again and again he reasserts the 
values of the Catholic and of the humanist tradition: ‘Den Geist des Christus, 
der fiir mich auch der Geist Apolls ist, werde ich nie verleugnen . . . Mein 
Ziel ist, Mensch zu sein und Mensch zu werden.’ In this age of neo-barbaric 
technocracy where Mass has been replaced by Rekord, he proudly wages a 
lonely fight against the gods of the day: “Was bleibt uns noch zu tun iibrig: 
Zahne zusammenbeissen? Phrasen fressen?’ In his last letter he sums up the 
tragedy and guilt of a doomed world: “Das, was heute geschieht, musste 
kommen; but he feels as sure as ever of his mission as a poet and of the 
survival of his work. 
(F. M. WASSERMANN) 


Hélderlin: Sdamtliche Werke. Grosse Stuttgarter Ausgabe. Herausgegeben v. 


Friedrich Beissner. Band I (1 and 2), Band II (1 and 2). Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer Verlag; J. G. Cottasche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. DM 48, DM 56 
respectively. 


Anyone who has given close attention to the text of Hélderlin’s poetry must 
long have suspected that even Hellingrath’s and Zinkernagel’s excellent 
editions cannot be regarded as definitive. The publication, in 1942, of 
Arthur Hiibscher’s reading of Hélderlin’s ‘late hymns’ — the chief stumbling- 
block — and, a year later, of Ludwig von Pigenot’s revision of the edition 
begun by Hellingrath can only have had the effect of further confusing those 
in search of the authentic text: once again the student was confronted with a 
choice between two radically different readings of the later poems. 

The reason, briefly, was that neither of these editors had wholly mastered 
what Professor Beissner calls ‘jene philologische Kunst, alles und nichts zu 
sehen’. While the first was not equal to the enormous difficulty of merely 
reading and unravelling Hélderlin’s rough drafts, in fact of ‘seeing everything’, 
the second was defeated by the temptation to reconstruct unfinished poems 
out of fragments taken from separate versions, by his inability ‘to see nothing’. 
Such reconstructions are not without value; but they must never be treated as 
a substitute for the poems that would have been written by Hélderlin. 

It is easy enough to condemn these editions in retrospect, now that Professor 
Beissner has given us the eagerly awaited definitive edition of the poetry; but 
after one glance at some of the more forbidding manuscripts — they are all 
described in detail by the present editor, and several are reproduced — one 
feels less inclined to blame his predecessors than to marvel at the singular 
combination of brilliance and thoroughness, imaginative insight and patient 
application to which we owe the splendid volumes under review. Professor 
Beissner’s achievement is twofold: he has solved the peculiar problems 
involved in establishing the text of Hélderlin’s poetry, and he has produced 
a model of scholarship which no future editor of any poet’s works can afford 
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to ignore. His method owes much to the example of classical philology; it is 
based on the principle that every variant reading, every version of a poem 
and every correction and deletion of a single word is important enough to be 
noted and recorded. This principle, in turn, is based on a conception of art 
once formulated by Goethe: “Natur- und Kunstwerke lernt man _ nicht 
kennen, wenn sie fertig sind; man muss sie im Entstehen aufhaschen, um sie 
einigermassen zu begreifen.’ It is true, of course, that both Professor Beissner’s 
principle and the underlying conception are particularly relevant to Hdlderlin, 
not only because of the corruption of his texts by a long line of editors, but 
because his poems grew organically from those nuclei, or Keimworte, which 
Professor Beissner has now enabled us to detect. 

That is why it is so important to respect the distinction between the con- 
secutive versions of his poems: every version represents a new stage of develop- 
ment, not necessarily preferable to the preceding one, but so different that its 
unity must be preserved. This applies particularly to the ‘hymns’, with their 
swift progressions of thought and imagery, difficult enough to follow even 
where no gaps have been w rongly filled. Professor Beissner has at last 
established the text of Wie wenn am Feiertage . . . Am Quell der Donau 
and Verséhnender, der du nimmergeglaubt . . . , all of which, but chiefly 
the last, had long been misrepresented by piecing together parts of the different 
versions. The present edition contains all these versions, as it does the two 
later versions of Der Einzige and the three later versions of Patmos. Professor 
Beissner has also discovered three distinct versions of another hymn, Mnemo- 
syne; part of the third version was previously known as a separate poem, 
Reif sind, in Feuer getaucht . . . , under the misleading title of Erntezeit. The 
same is true of the fragment beginning Noch Eins ist aber zu sagen... , now 
restored to its context, the unfinished hymn An die Madonna. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the corrections and additions to be found 
in these two volumes of poetry and their accompanying volumes of notes 
and variants; but it is important to point out that even so much as a change 
of punctuation — and there are many such changes — can essentially alter the 
sense of poems as complex as those of Hélderlin’s middle years. (A striking 
example occurs in Part V of Brot und Wein). Even some of the earlier odes 
are affected: in Sokrates und Alkibiades, the line ‘Hohe Tugend versteht, wer 
in die Welt geblickt’ becomes: “Hohe Jugend versteht . . .’; in Lebenslauf, we 
now read: *. . . aber die Liebe zog/Schén ihn nieder’; and one stanza of Der 
Frieden has been much improved by the restitution of Hdlderlin’s final draft. 

The large body of notes provided in the companion volumes constitutes a 
major contribution to Hélderlin scholarship. It includes analyses of the poet's 
metrical schemes, observations on his imagery, vocabulary and syntax, and 
some especially illuminating remarks on his one attempt to imitate the struc- 
ture of Pindar’s odes. Apart from matters of language and form, there is a 
host of explanatory references to sources and parallels in classical, biblical and 
modern literature; theology, mythology, philosophy, history and even 
geography are among the subjects which Professor Beissner’s learning 
embraces. 
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It is by no means impossible (and certainly to be hoped) that other manu- 
scripts and documents remain to be discovered; but as far as the available 
material is concerned, one can safely claim that the Grosse Stuttgarter Ausgabe 
will not be improved upon. A volume containing Hélderlin’s translations 
has recently been added to those here reviewed; the five volumes still to come 
will contain the remaining works, letters by and to Hélderlin, a biography, 
a collection of documents relating to Hélderlin’s life, a catalogue of the extant 
manuscripts, a bibliography and a Hélderlin dictionary. The edition should 
be complete by 1955. 

(MicHAEL HAMBURGER) 


Johann Nicolaus Meinhard und seine Ubersetzungen (Illinois Studies in Language and 


Literature, Vol. 37, No. 2). By Helmut Rehder. Urbana: Univ. of Illinois 
Press. 1953. 

Meinhard’s death was described by Friedrich Nicolai in the Allgemeine 
Deutsche Bibliothek as ‘ein wichtiger Nationalverlust’ and disinclined as we 
may be nowadays to take such German phrases seriously, we must agree from 
the evidence here presented that Meinhard was highly respected in his day 
and completely forgotten ever since. This study aims at justifying his con- 
temporary reputation and so atoning in some measure for his subsequent 
neglect. The author claims that Meinhard is interesting both as a literary 
figure (translator) and as a human type (hypochondriac). The idea that 
hypochondria as the “gelehrte Krankheit’ of the age induced many of its best 
literary works, is dangled before us enticingly and then whisked away without 
any investigation. The one human remark quoted, his views on the academic 
life: “Sich mit den ersten Elementen der Wissenschaft abzugeben, oder 
mit Worten wie mit Zahlpfennigen zu spielen, dies ist einem jeden uner- 
traglich, der gern viel auf cinmahl denken, und neu und original denken will’, 
is humourlessly deemed ‘etwas stolz’ (p. 88) and stifled by an immediate 
comparison with Faust. Meinhard is never allowed to come alive as a person. 
The human interest of the subject is therefore not proved. What we are given 
is a great deal of information about Meinhard’s works and their position in 
the development of eighteenth-century literature. These embraced translations 
with commentaries from Italian poets (including Dante, Petrarch and Ariosto), 
the translation of Home’s Elements of Criticism and a version of Cesarotti’s 
Ragionamento sopra l’origine e i progressi dell’arte poetica. The connections of 
these translations with Bodmer, Hamann, Herder and the Romantics are fully 
considered. Even Goethe copied one of Meinhard’s sentences into the Ephem- 
eriden. Instructive is the comparison given by Dr. Rehder between Meinhard’s 
rendering of the quotations from Shakespeare in Home and the (in most cases, 
later) translations of the same passages by Wieland. Professor Pascal would, 
it seems, do well to consider these when preparing the next edition of Shakes- 
peare in Germany (described here rather laconically as “brauchbar’); for, as 
the author has shown, they are usually superior to Wieland’s versions and 
testify to considerable stylistic gifts (even though Hamlet's ‘canon ‘gainst self- 
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ce 


slaughter’ is rendered by Geschosse!). It is interesting to find Meinhard 
stating, some fifteen years before Nathan der Weise that blank verse was 
perhaps the only medium in which German tragedy might be brought to 
perfection, to note similarities between Cesarotti and Herder on the subject 
of national literatures and to ponder on the possible influence of the Graeco- 
Egyptian background of Theagenes and Chariklea (translated by Meinhard in 
1767) on authors as disparate as Wieland, Novalis and the librettist of Die 
Zauberfléte. Some things may be overstated but the connections suggested 
add something to our picture of literary conditions at the time. 


(Ertc A. BLACKALL) 


Jeremias Gotthelf. An Introduction to the Swiss Novelist. By H. M. Waidson. 


Oxford: Basil Blackwell (Modern Language Studies). 1953. pp. xii: 231. 25s, 


In the last twenty years the position of Jeremias Gotthelf in critical estimation 
has risen spectacularly in Switzerland and Germany, and a general introduction 
to his work was overdue in English. It is very satisfactory that we now have 
a well-ordered, lucid and balanced presentation of his life and writings. Dr. 
Waidson succeeds to a remarkable degree in giving a clear and succint account 
of the political background out of which so many of Gotthelf’s novels arose, 
and in showing the very close connection between the circumstances of his 
relations with his parishioners and the structure of society as revealed in the 
novels. It may be added that here the author speaks with the experience of 
one who spent some time accompanying the present pastor of Liitzelfliih on 
his visits to his flock. 

After a general introduction to Gotthelf’s life and times and the peasant 
background, the author analyses the novels and short stories in more or less 
chronological order, giving a summary of the plot and providing a certain 
amount of commentary and interpretation. Fortunately Dr. Waidson also 
realizes that an introduction must help us to select, and he is therefore quite 
prepared to give his own opinion about the value of the individual works. 
One may quarrel with some of his judgments (he is scarcely just to the ‘Kaserei 
in der Vehfreude’ and is, inexplicably, impressed by the maudlin “Sonntag 
des Grossvaters’) but, in the main, his valuations succeed in being personal 
without radically differing from the general trend in modern Gotthelf 
criticism. 

It is the method and the avowedly introductory nature of the book which 
are responsible for its two chief defects. The less important of these is that 
undue compression sometimes leads almost to falsification: a comparison of 
Felix and Michel (as on p. 189) is misleading without a discussion of the way 
in which both are, semi-ironically, associated with the heroes of the ‘Iliad’; 
a more extended treatment of Hagelhans (not forgetting his name) would 
show more clearly the elements of divinity in him battling with the human; 
and any discussion of Gottfried Keller’s reviews of Gotthelf which does not 
recognize the development in them must greatly weaken their force. (The 
author, incidentally, does not seem aware (p. 210) that it can be demonstrated 
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from the preface to ‘Zeitgeist und Bernergeist’ that Gotthelf was acquainted 
with the early Keller reviews, even if he was not conscious of the identity of 
the reviewer.) 

The second defect is more serious. It is that we do not get a complete 
picture of the magnitude of Gotthelf’s achievement. Dr. Waidson is, rightly 
enough in most instances, suspicious of the luxuriant and cosmic terminology 
employed by some Gotthelf critics; one might almost guess this from the 
absence, from a fairly comprehensive ‘select bibliography’, of Joachim Miiller’s 
essays. But sobriety of language and imagination, so uncharacteristic of 
Gotthelf himself, also has its dangers; it may leave us with an inadequate 
impression of the extent to which Gotthelf deformed the novel in order to 
force into it both the essential harmony and the contemporary disunity in the 
world. The urgency of the polemics must be seen as the reverse side of the 
tranquillity of possession and as springing from the fear of losing the richness 
and simplicity of the relationship with the good earth and the patriarchal 
community. The unified setting prompts the frequent comparison with 
Homer, the tremendous nature of the problems that with the great Russian 
novelists. 

Dr. Waidson is aware of all this but has limited himself too severely in 
discussing it. Nevertheless he has written a most valuable and attractive book 
with an extremely high, though unobtrusive, standard of scholarship. It is 
to be hoped that in consequence Gotthelf’s work will receive in England in 
his centenary year of 1954 the attention which it merits, and which it now 
commands in the German-speaking countries. 

(Gtyn T. Hucues) 


Dort Driiben in Westfalen. By Dr. Erich Hock. (Der Schatzkamp. Eine west- 


falische Reihe. Bd. 9.) Miinster: Regensberg. 1949. 81 pp. 


The title of this short study is a quotation from one of Hélderlin’s last frag- 
mentary hymns, Der Vatikan, and is a cryptic allusion to his journey to West- 
phalia in 1796. The same poem contains a reference to ‘mein ehrlich Meister’, 
who can now be identified as Wilhelm Heinse, the much older and much 
admired author of Ardinghello. Many earlier poems by Hélderlin incorporate 
elements of his experiences at Bad Driburg, where he spent one of the happiest 
months of his life in the company of Susette Gontard and Heinse. The 
surroundings of Driburg and their historical associations are recalled in 
another of the hymns, An die Madonna; thanks to Dr. Hock’s researches, it is 
clear how, in that poem, Hélderlin came to identify the Knochen (or Knochen- 
berg) of that region with the classical mountain Ossa, thus linking the battle 
between Varus and Arminius with the more ancient myths of Greece. We 
are also enabled to appreciate the ambiguity of ‘geistiges Wasser’; for apart 
from the spiritual significance of that element in Hélderlin’s later poetry, 
the epithet had the restricted meaning of ‘mineral water’. 

No aspect of this brief, but important, period of Hélderlin’s life has escaped 
Dr. Hock. He has shed some new light on the relationship between Hdlderlin 
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and Heinse, given a satisfactory account of their itineraries and used a number 
of contemporary documents to give us a picture of daily life at Driburg, a 
spa that had lately become fashionable. The history and topography of the 
surrounding country — described in detail by Dr. Hock—are especially 
relevant to Hélderlin’s later work, that ‘national poetry’ in which he attempted 
a mythological interpretation of landscape. Dr. Hock devotes one chapter to 
a discussion of all the poems in which Hélderlin recapitulated the impressions 
of this journey. The illustrations, which include a minature of Susette Gontard 
never previously reproduced, add to the vividness of this minor, but valuable 
contribution to Hdlderlin studies. 
(MicHAEL HAMBURGER) 


Klopstocks Ode Der Ziirchersee. By Friedrich Beissner. Miinster Kdéln: Béhlau. 


1952. 32 pp. DM 2.40. 

Der Ziirchersee has been the subject of several recent analyses. Professor 
Beissner, in his notes, refers to that by Emil Staiger; and one almost exactly 
contemporary with his own appears in S. S. Prawer’s recent German Lyric 
Poetry (reviewed in this journal, VI, 151-2, by Professor Willoughby, with 
particular comment on the interpretation of this poem). Whereas Mr. Prawer 
(who had heard Professor Beissner’s paper given in Birmingham in 1951) is 
concerned mainly with the detail of the poem, and with its place in the history 
of German verse, Professor Beissner uses a delicate elucidation of its strophic 
structure to focus our attention upon its true meaning: which is, not to 
describe nature (or, as some critics have put it, to fail in this!), but to praise 
the modes of feeling which nature may release in men —a praise which 
reaches a climax in stanza 16. He also contrasts the poem with Goethe's Auf 
dem See: not the familiar contrast of denigration, but a contrast of illumination, 
revealing fundamental differences in the poetic personalities of the two 
writers. The relation of the experience in a poem to the initiating real-life 
experience is one which would bear fuller investigation. Paradoxically, 
Professor Beissner notes (pp. 11-12), Klopstock’s ode is in some ways — in its 
attachment, for example, to proper names — closer to actuality; Goethe, as 
his title suggests, transposes the actual experience to a more general plane. 
Perhaps Professor Beissner, like Mr. Prawer (op. cit., pp. 63-7), accepts too 
readily the identification of Der See with Ziirich, of ich with Goethe. Perhaps, 
too, his paper still retains in its published form some of the reiteration requisite 
for oral delivery. But these are matters of opinion: the insight given us by 
his analysis is beyond dispute. 

(BRIAN A. ROWLEY) 


Unsere liebe kleine Freundin. Amalie v. Imhoff, Nichte der Frau v. Stein. By Ruth 


Schirmer-Imhoff. Kleve: Boss Verlag. 1952. 79 pp. 


Amalie von Imhoft’s poem “Der Maskenball’ gives in her favourite hexameters 
a description of a masked ball at the Court of Weimar in which most of the 
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well-known figures of the Court appear, including Goethe, Frau von Stein, 
and of course the young poetess herself. A description of the occasion forms 
a fitting opening to this charming and unpretentious little book written by 
one of the descendants of the poetess, which seeks to remind us again of a 
member of the charmed circle of Weimar who might otherwise be all too 
easily and unjustly forgotten. Indeed, in the background against which her 
life was lived, in the atmosphere of Weimar at the end of the eighteenth 
century and of Heidelberg in the early nineteenth century can be found 
perhaps the chief interest of the book. Amalie von Imhoff met most of the 
great literary figures of the day and made many interesting comments in her 
diaries and letters about most of them, and it may be that the book would 
have achieved greater value by critical mention of more of these comments. 
One is grateful for the critical appreciation of Amalie von Imhoft’s own works, 
but one cannot but feel the lack of one or two judiciously chosen extracts 
illustrating the style of one who was an able and devoted disciple of the classical 
Goethe, so much so, in fact, that when they met again after a lapse of years 
her admiration for him had not kept pace with his development and she felt 
all too keenly the gulf which had opened between them. Her marriage, after 
a brief romantic interlude with Gentz, to the Swedish officer K. G. v. Helvig 
was happy but fraught with many difficulties, not the least of which were 
financial. The coup d’état in Sweden of 1809 ruined Helvig’s career and 
Amalie was forced to earn money to provide for herself and her children. 
Heidelberg seemed to her to offer the best possibilities and by making full 
use of her talents in writing and painting she carried on a most courageous 
struggle against adversity which throws another light on Knebel’s rather caustic 
comment to his sister in 1812 (quoted by Hecker): “Unsere gute Frau v. Helvig 
. . . ist mir etwas zu geschiftig, ihre Geistesprodukte kauflich unterzubringen..’ 
Her correspondence with her Swedish friends Atterbom and Geijer in the 
years which followed abound with references to the personalities of the 
Heidelberger Romantik and to German notables in general. Amalie’s con- 
nections with Sweden merit more than the scant attention they receive here, 
for her Swedish correspondence is a most important source of information 
on both the poetess herself and her contemporaries. The brief bibliography 
is useful, but the work of H. von Bissing which seems to have formed one of 
the main sources for this book is outdated and has been superseded by the 
more reliable work of Maria Halmstrém: Fran Goethes Weimar till Geijers 
Uppsala. Ur Amalia v. Helvigs Liv. Stockholm, 1934. Amalie v. Imhoft’s 
letters to Atterbom have also appeared in Swedish translation: Amalia v. 
Helvigs Bref till Atterbom (1816-1830). Ed. Hedvig Atterbom Svenson. 
Stockholm, 1916. E. K. Geijer, the Swedish poet and historian (he is spelt 
‘Geyer’ on p. 63) could be added to the brief but otherwise useful biographical 
index (unfortunately without page references) which concludes this pleasant 
little book. 
(D. F. S. Scott) 
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Der Schimmelreiter. By Theodor Storm. Edited by Margaret L. Mare. London: 


Methuen. 1953. XXIII and 143 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Der Schimmelreiter. By Theodor Storm. Edited by E. H. Burrough. London: 


Harrap & Co., Ltd. 1953. XV and 128 pp. $s. 


An annotated edition of the Schimmelreiter will be welcomed by all who 
value this story not only for its literary qualities but also for the exciting and 
dramatic events which make the story acceptable to the young reader. It does, 
however, seem a pity that two editions should come out almost simultaneously 
when there is a dearth of modern German school texts. As such duplication 
has happened before and may easily happen again, some kind of understanding 
between General Editors of series would be highly desirable. 

Of the two editions, Miss Mare’s is the more scholarly one. Apart from a 
vocabulary and notes with helpful explanations of dialect forms, she gives a 
clearly-written introduction into the life and work of the author, which will 
prove all the more helpful as it is not written above the heads of would-be 
users. Mr. Burrough aims less high: his introduction is concise, there are 
fewer notes, and he does not provide a vocabulary. All the same, it may be 
just this absence of helps which might recommend his edition to teachers who 
like their students to solve their problems for themselves. 


(MaRIANNE Pick) 


Grosse Heilige. By Walter Nigg. Ziirich und Stuttgart: Artemis Verlag. 1948. 


$10 pp. S.Fr. 25. (Also in a cheap edition). 


In this book Walter Nigg, who is a Swiss Protestant theologian, the vicar of 
a small congregation near Ziirich and a Professor at the University of 
Ziirich rediscovers the world of some of the great Christian Saints. At a time 
when men are turning away from religion, he sees in the timeless personality 
of the Saint an example which ought to enlighten and if possible save our 
doomed world. Though he penetrates the character of each of his Saints with 
love and enthusiasm, he is far from false idealisation. With the truthfulness of 
an historian he tells the reader of the sins and temptations to which his Saints 
succumbed, before some inexplicable miracle converted them and made them 
the tools of the Creator. 

In presenting the Saints to modern readers the author had the task of 
ruthlessly pruning away the weeds of myth which had grown around and 
often hidden the essential picture. 

He regards the true Saint as one who possesses a profound knowledge, not 
only of man’s corruption, but also of what is needful for his deliverance. 
Such Saints do not live in a naive state of meditation, contemplation and 
unsuspecting innocence. 

In the dark night of suicide which hangs over the Western world, Chris- 
tianity should heed the light that comes from the Saints. Our times need 
their example. 

After a beautiful introduction about the apparition of the Saints, Walter 
Nigg represents to the reader those Saints in whom he is personally interested: 
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Francis of Assisi, the symbol of Christ in the middle ages, Joan of Arc, the 
angel of France, two Swiss Saints: Niklaus von Fliie and Franz von Sales, then 
the great organizer of the nuns’ convents: Theresia von Avila and a few more. 
The only Protestant Saint in the book is Gerhard Tersteegen. Just as in 
Tersteegen’s “Catalogue of the Witnesses of Truth’ Walter Nigg’s work has 
nothing to do either with Protestantism or with Catholicism. It rises above 
all denominational limits. 

The style in which he depicts the Saints is full of love, warmth and en- 
thusiasm and a deep reverence for the inexplicable. ‘Sainthood is like lyric 
poetry, it cannot be analysed without losing its perfume.’ 


(Marie HEYNEMANN) 


Bewegliche Ordnung. By Wilhelm Lehmann. Lambert 


Schneider. 1947. 188 pp. 


This volume of essays takes its name from one of its more significant short 
studies which has as sub-tible Bildnis einer Blume. The poet-essayist Wilhelm 
Lehmann, inspired by the contemplation of an anemone sees in it a symbol of 
the ‘bewegliche Ordnung’ which he believes to be a main characteristic of the 
universe. His account of the composition of one of his own poems in Ensteh- 
ung eines Gedichts is an interesting commentary on the creative process and a 
statement of the belief that it is a main task of the poet ‘die dichterische 
Wahrheit der Wirklichkeit zu entlocken’. For the rest he comments on the 
beauties of nature, mainly botanical, which inspire him and on literary person- 
alities, mainly romantics, which interest him. His appreciation of nature seems 
on the whole, more valid than his contribution to literary history. In particular 
his notes on Fouqué seem to be based on little first-hand knowledge and to be 
traditionally unjust. On the whole, one is inclined to see this volume as added 
evidence that the essay is not a literary genre in which German writers excel. 


(W. W. CHAMBERS) 


Heidelberg: Verlag 


Otto zur Linde. Charon. Auswahl aus seinen Gedichten. 
Hennecke. Munich: R. Piper & Co. Verlag. 220 pp. 


Every student of German poetry knows that Otto zur Linde struck out new 
paths in the lyric and that he was the adored chief of a group of poets, the 
Charontiker, who wrote for his journal Der Charon, founded by him and 
Rudolf Pannwitz in 1904. Pannwitzis still active, and has a considerable follow- 
ing for his abstruse metaphysical and mythical poems; but after a few years he 
seceded because zur Linde rejected Greek culture out and out, and this in spite 
of the title of his journal; but Charon is conceived as the ferryman between 
the reality of today and the realm of dream and spirit beyond. Zur Linde was 
determined that all he was and wrote should be German only, and in this he 
was at the opposite pole from Stefan George, who in his beginnings shaped 
style and themes on those of his romance contemporaries. The secession of 
Pannwitz was all the more painful to zur Linde because the runaway, though 
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never a Georgean proper, adopted Georgean devices of orthography. Of the 


other Charontiker the only member who is widely read today is Karl Rottger, 
co-editor of Charon till it closed down in 1915, but there is nothing specifically 
Charontic in his lyrics and novels. Historically considered what gives zur 
Linde importance is that in the new technique of verse he excogitated he 
abolished scansion by feet as a ghastly relic of antiquity. But Arno Holz had 
already, in his Revolution der Lyrik (1899), done this by his dogma of ‘immanent 
rhythm’, and zur Linde countered this by his treatise of 1911: Arno Holz und 
der Charon. Simply stated his system is: put the stress where the sense needs 
it, and that will give ‘Eigenbewegung’; every poem will then have its own 
rhythmic movement, just as every separate thing — a train, a clock, a wave — 
has its own rhythm, and division into lines is then illusory, for there is one 
continuous wave of rhythm. This is ‘phonetic rhythm’; and to this belong the 
devices which zur Linde has in common with Stefan George — repetition of 
the same vowel or consonant, inner rhymes, assonance, alliteration. But zur 


Linde swerves from the Georgean pattern by his use of impure rhymes; fre- 


quently he rhymes long with short: Gott—tot, bist —liest, etc. Where he strikes 
out most drastically, however, is in his distribution of stress: his line may be 
stiff with stresses, or there may be only two or three definite stresses standing 
out from a loose mass of unaccented or very weakly accented syllables. All this 
is interpreted by Hans Hennecke in his Introduction, which is by way of an 
extension of his book of essays with an existential title, Dichtung und Dasein 
(Berlin, Karl H. Henssel Verlag, 1950); in particular Hennecke points out that 
this technique of slack syllables and of stresses anywhere and where the sense 
needs them coincides with the ‘sprung rhythm’ of Gerard Manley Hopkins. 
He puts ‘Gerald’ for Gerard, but this is one of the very rare slips in a book 
which shows intimate knowledge of the Anglo-American literature of recent 
years; another slip may be his statement that Walt Whitman was ‘ein grosses 
Erlebnis’ for zur Linde, whereas in Arno Holz und der Charon (p. cv) zur Linde 
states emphatically that he has never read a line of “Whitmann’ in English and 
only about a hundred lines in translation. Hennecke is convinced that a 
revival of zur Linde’s poetry is well overdue, but that it is bound to come, 
simply because the trend of the best international verse of today fits close to 
zur Linde’s conception of natural rhythm, while thematically movements such 
as imagism or the existential poetry of T. S. Eliot and other Anglo-American 
poets are foreshadowed or actually in full function in the metaphysical or 
mythical verse of the Charontiker. This is at least partially true (see, for 
instance, Hans Egon Holthusen’s essay Die Bewusstseinslage der modernen Lit- 
eratur in his Der unbehauste Mensch, pp. 35-6), but to what extent it is true 
awaits detailed research. At all events the declared aim and purpose of this 
Charon-Auswahl is to set discussion going outside of Germany in the expecta- 
tion that German discussion of what we say will get this disgracefully neglected 
poet at long last into the anthologies and the histories of literature; of the latter 
only Soergel and Josef Nadler have done him justice, though Hermann Pongs, 
too, has had something to say. 


(J. BrrHett) 
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Liebeslyrik der Deutschen Friihe, herausgegeben von H. Brinkmann, Diisseldorf: 


Padagogischer Verlag Schwann. 1952. 439 pp., DM. 14. $0. 


This edition of Middle High German poetry differs from Minnesangs Friihling 
in many details. The poems of Walther von der Vogelweide have been in- 
cluded. Only those poems are reprinted which Professor Brinkmann con- 
siders to be genuine. The text often differs from that of Carl von Kraus’s 
edition, for it is nearer to the wording of the manuscripts and relies on the 
‘Kleine Heidelberger Liederhandschrift’. The order of the poems is chrono- 
logical. Every poem has been given a title. Professor Brinkmann’s reactions 
to the latest editions deserve attention, but it is wise to reserve judgment 
on details until the author’s promised studies on Minnesang are published. 
There is a long introduction, called ‘Geleit’, in which the author discusses 
basic conceptions of Minnesang. He reinterprets some poems and their 
authors. This is a valuable contribution to a complex question. It is this part 
which stimulates thought and evokes doubts in the reader’s mind. Professor 
Brinkmann maintains: ‘Lyrik ist die Sprache menschlicher Verwandlung’ 
(p. 11, 17, 47). This definition, I fear, excludes a great part of lyric poetry. Its 
application to German Minnesang is an important part of the Introduction. 
This poetry Professor Brinkmann argues, reveals the transmutation of man 
but is limited to one subject only, to the meeting with the lady. The knight 
expresses his gratitude to the lady who has the power to change his mind and 
who has therefore made him a poet. It is the ‘verwandelnde Macht der 
Frauen’ which is praised and in this praise the poet makes manifest his position 
to man, life and God. Minnesang takes place within society, or it may be 
directed against it. The harmonies and tensions created by this changing 
relation pervade most of the poems. Many points of interest are discussed, 
but the reader will ask himself how the earliest Minnesingers fit into this 
system. In Kiirenberger’s poems it is frequently the woman and not the man 
who is in love. Therefore the woman has not the power to change man’s life. 
But Professor Brinkmann understands Kiirenberger’s “Wechsel’ as derived 
from heroic song rather than from lyrical poetry (p. 79). Here “zwei Willen 
... prallen aufeinander’. Yet the inclusion of these poems in the category 
‘Minnesang’ is justified by an argument based on the assumption that the 
knight being shy and reticent does not wish to reveal his feelings. He boasts 
that he is loved by a lady while in reality it is he who is the lover: ‘Es ist wie 
eine seltsame Rache, dass er nun die Erschiitternde als Erschiitterte vorstellt, 
den Urheber seines seelischen Schicksals als Trager dieses Schicksals’ (p. 71). 
This statement begs many questions of literary interpretation. How can the 
reader find out the secret motives of a writer if the poet purposesly deceives 
him? Should the student, for the sake of a system of Minnesang, interpret 
a poem against its wording? It is to be hoped that an answer to these and 
many other questions will be forthcoming in Professor Brinkmann’s promised 


studies. 
(W. ScHwarz) 
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The Sturm und Drang. By Roy Pascal. Manchester University Press. 1953. 255. 


Professor Pascal laid the foundation for this major work in some nine or ten 
preliminary articles which have appeared in learned journals and collections 
during the last decade, in which he studied the relation of German literature to 
society from the Middle Ages down to the present day. It is only natural that 
these studies should have found their culmination in a book about the Sturm 
und Drang, a movement which was primarily one of revolt against the estab- 
lished order of society, both on the conscious and the unconscious plane. 

Like all revolutionary movements the very violence which supplied its 
momentum eventually proved its undoing, and the fire soon consumed itself 
and went up in smoke. It was essentially the work of adolescents and, apart 
from Goethe, none of them ever grew up. Their reputation was as unstable as 
their lives, and many of them came to an untimely end. Today their very 
names are unknown outside Germany, and even there their works are not read 
for their intrinsic value. Understandably so, for they had nothing to say which 
had not been said already and better by their French or English predecessors: 
Rousseau and Shaftesbury, Montesquieu and Young, Diderot and Goldsmith. 
These are still read by men of culture everywhere; but who but the scholar ever 
opens the works of Lenz, Maler Miiller, Klinger or Wagner? 

All the more honour, then, to Professor Pascal for devoting so much time 
and trouble to this supererogatory work of pure learning! For the learning is 
there unmistakably, and the reader marvels at the erudition which has not 
stopped short at the most recondite treatises. As an epitome of the thought, 
secular and religious, of the social conditions, above all of the aesthetic and 
‘moralism’ of the German eighteenth century, this book will long be authorita- 
tive. The second volume which promises an analysis of this aesthetic and 
moralism in practice will be very welcome. For, with the exception of Goethe, 
it would seem to the ordinary reader that the Stiirmer und Dranger are of little 
aesthetic import to the outside world. Perhaps because they so often confused 
the forms of poetry with those of life and imagined that ‘imagination’ could 
make up for craftmanship. It will be interesting to see how Professor Pascal 
deals with this important question. 


(L. A. WitLoucHsy) 
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